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ey HOW I BECAME A CABINET 
wis MINISTER. 
fal By a REPRESENTATIVE STATESMAN. 
ame 
Her, : hans 
eh Ir one’s biography is to be written, whether one is living or dead, it 
and is as well that it should be written correctly. In the course of the 
ai last six weeks I have been solicited by some score of needy jour- 
aii nalists to supply them with materials for the manufacture of the 
the story of my life, and at the present moment I am engaged in the 
an critical task of weighing their respective claims. My acquaintance 
‘i with ancient literature is not very extensive, but it is sufficient for 
ea me to know that a wise man once declared that no one should be 
+ fe Called happy till he was dead. In the same way, I am aware that ob- 
ope jections have been urged against any gentleman permitting himself if 
Bat to be ‘ biographed,’ as they call it on the other side of the Atlantic, ke 
oe long as breath is in his body. But we live in an advertising age, itt 
he and the most illustrious of my contemporaries have not thought it | 
ay! beneath them to catch its inspirations and to act upon its prompt- it 
sath ings. Iwill take two distinguished instances in support of my a 
ut E eae. My friend the Prime Minister has allowed a sketch of Hi 
wi E “i career to be given to the public in two stout volumes, executed i 
on = nen who has brought to his task the paramount qualifica- if 
ink 3 ofa mind absolutely unbiassed by any political knowledge. Mr. a 


Gladstone had intended doing the work himself; but as a good deal ae 


of ~ . © 
—— time is just now occupied in the preparation of a little 
I. s 
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trifle in three volumes on the life and travels of Joseph of Arima 
with some reflections on the Hebrew currency, which ig tg 
early in the autumnal publishing season, he gave up the id 
the same way, it is only a year or two ago that England’ 
famous, indeed her sole available, general—that paragon of modest 


Appear 
ea, Ip 
8° most 


courage and unassuming chivalry, Sir Garnet Wolseley—commis 
sioned a literary sailor to condense the chronicle of his splengi 
achievements and disinterested patriotism into some thousand 

of closely-printed letterpress. ‘ Understand,’ he said, in his simple 
and guileless way, ‘that I know nothing of this’-—the remark wy | 
made when he had corrected the last proof—‘ and I am gure you 
will studiously avoid anything which savours of panegyric.’ Whe . 
the work made its appearance no one was more astounded than §} 
Garnet, and I myself heard him observe that it was ‘like the impu- 
dence of these writing fellows.’ 

It will therefore be seen that, should I ultimately accept the 
offer of one of those nimble narrators, who are never wearied of ip 
terviewing me, or petitioning for interviews, I am not without th 
warrant of august precedent. Meanwhile, it is just as well that, 
whatever my decision, I should—whether it be for the benefit of 
posterity or of a contemporary public—give an authentic account d 
the circumstances under which I was raised to my present important 
position. It is: not only an interesting chapter in the story ofa 
eventful, an enterprising, and, I will add, a most useful life; butit 
throws a valuable light upon some political transactions which haw 
recently excited a good deal of attention. Just as some hundreds 
of leading articles were written when my promotion to high office 
was only rumoured as contingent, to show that the fulfilment d 
these rumours was in the nature of things impossible, so, sine 
the report was realised, I have read several interesting compositions 
which make it perfectly plain that my appointment by her Majesty 
was from the first inevitable, and setting forth what, the publics 
assured, were the reasons for this assertion. The only remark I 
have to make upon these brochures is, that they are as interestilg 


as they are inaccurate. 


The facts it is for me to state ; and it wil 


be understood that I recapitulate them now with no thought of same 
tioning their publication in the shape in which I commit them © 
paper—they are simply put down by me in black and white ai 
aide mémoire for my biographer, whether in the immediate or 1 the 


remote future. 


Some of my friends—who may be sure that I shall take an eat! 


opportunity of remembering them—have had the impertinence, 


0 


the ignorance, to congratulate me on what is certainly one of 
most notable events of my existence, asifI was or ought to be over 


whelmed with astonishment at it, and it must have come upon BF 
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with the shock of an earthquake. It is not for me to tell them 
that they are fools; that they have failed correctly to understand 
the force of the various currents in modern political life; and that 
to express surprise at the proof of the Royal favour and confidence 
sonferred upon me argues an utter misconception of the political 
sonnection to which I have the honour to belong. I use the word 
‘oonnection,’ instead of ‘ party,’ advisedly, and for reasons which 
will presently be apparent. The truth is, we on the Buff side of the 
House are not a party at all. We have numbers and ability at our 
disposal; but we are united by no principle of cohesion. When our 
interests coincide, we vote as one man; when we do agree, ‘ our 
unanimity,’ as Mr. Puff said in the Critic, ‘is wonderful.’ We are, 
in reality, an aggregate of factions and sections connected by more 
or less fortuitous ties. We are sworn confederates one day ; we may 
be Ishmaelites the next. The talk about the homogeneity of the 
great Buff party is all cant; the influences of disintegration are per- 
petually at work within its ranks; a mere accident may cause our 
majority to melt away. Under these circumstances, the more suc- 
cessful a Buff statesman is in combining a reputation for energy and 
influence with a happy dexterity in not giving offence to the diverse 
cliques and coteries of which his party is compact, the more power- 
ful his influence, and the more assured the prospect of his individual 
eminence. He becomes in this way a representativeman. Iama 
representative man; the House of Commons does not contain a 
“ro representative man; and it is for this reason that I ama 
abinet Minister. 

When it was known that the Buff leaders would have to form a 
Government, there was a good deal of excited and interested spe- 
culation as to its probable personnel, and as to the proportion of 
oflices which would be allotted to the various sections of the Buff 
organisation. The Prime Minister and two or three of his chosen 
friends held counsel together for some days before a single appoint- 
ment was officially announced. One evening Sir George Whipley 
met me at the Reform, told me he had been closeted with the chief 
for an hour that afternoon, and submitted to me in confidence a list 
of probable nominations. I had the gratification of seeing my name 
down for the place of Civil Lord of the Admiralty. Two or three 
gentlemen with whom I have the honour to act in public life were 
aha selected for similarly subordinate posts; and, for the 

st, all power and responsibility were practically divided between 
© respectable and elderly statesmen, pretty much as it might have 
cane a Crimean War. Whipley has a pleasant 
course, in all eonfid pted to draw me. Now what—speaking, of 
ee “ coniidence—did I think of a Government formed upon 
8? I smiled seraphically, and remarked that, if I had any 
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criticism to offer, it was that it was, perhaps, scarcely a represente, 
tive Government. ' It seemed to me, I continued, in g Jano: 
apathetic tone, that the constituencies might be of opinion that 
politics had not altogether stood still in England during the last 
quarter of a century. When Sir George sounded me on MY OW 
views as to the office which was placed at my disposal, I told him 
that it would be time enough to show what I thought when the offer 
was actually made, that I did not care about playing at Cabing. 
making, and that it was time to dress for dinner. 

I was, as I suspected, not the only prominent member of th 
enlightened wing of the victorious Buff army to whom the emissary 
of the Buff chiefs had shown this shadowy list. The same night | 
encountcred half a dozen of my friends, who piqued themselves q 
being almost as representative as myself. The Honourable Vayy. 
sour Fitz-Caucus, Mr. Hugo Stump, Mr. Jingo Reefer, and seyen 
others declared it ‘would not wash.’ They had, it seemed, commu. 
cated that opinion to Sir George in a manner much less guarded 
than I had ventured to do. The next morning two or three of 
the London dailies, and almost all the provincial newspapers of 
any importance, published articles sharply criticising the rumoured 
composition of the new Buff Cabinet. Political events, the leader 
of the party were reminded, had not remained stationary. Fresh 
forces had sprung into existence; new men were pressing to the 
front; and a Buff Government which would command the coni- 
dence of the country must include some of the more important 
of these novel elements. Where were the names of the Ho- 
ourable Vavasour Fitz-Caucus, of Mr. Danton Rose, of Mr. Popul 
Vox, and of several others? These gentlemen were not actually 
suggested as in all respects the most qualified for high pol: 
tical promotion. On the contrary, it was generally admitted thst 
certain objections might be urged against each one of them. Thus, 
Mr. Fitz-Caucus had unquestionably done good service to the Bul 
party, but he was not acceptable to the Nonconformists. Not only wis 
he in favour of disestablishing and discarding the Church, bute 
was the aggressive enemy of every form of religious teaching. He 
was, in fact, something more than a freethinker ; and wherever ther 
lingered any remnant of belief in an overruling Providence, Mr. Fit 
Caucus discerned the pestilent survival of the black terror. Aga 
Mr. Danton Rose was as stanch a Buff as it was well possible ¥ 
find; but he was a violent teetotaller, and therefore unacceptable t 
the licensed victuallers, who were gradually flocking to the B 
standard, and whom it was of the highest importance to coneilialt 
Similarly, Mr. Populi Vox was quite prepared to vote for manho 
suffrage to-morrow ; but he was a bitter opponent of the extensilt 
of the franchise to women, and that was considered a disq wi 
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Evidently the task incumbent upon the Buff leaders was not 


oe find an unmistakably advanced member of their party, but 


one who was in the fullest degree representative, who had the con- 


fdence of all sections, who was not obnoxious to Nonconformists, 
iigensed victuallers, or to the champions of the political emancipation 
ofwomanhood. ‘The question was, where could they lay their hands 
upon a gentleman who united in himself all these advantages ? 
This, and much more than this to the same effect, I read with a quiet 
smile of approval. Everything, I thought, comes to those who 
wait; and while Messrs. Populi Vox, Fitz-Caucus, and Danton 
Rose were in a state of perpetual locomotion and feverish anxiety, 
Iwas entirely at my ease, and foresaw with philosophical equanimity 
the inevitable issue of the pending negotiations. 

And now I am going to take the public a little into my confi- 
dence. That I am a rich man is generally known; how rich it is 
not necessary for me precisely to state. The prosperous business 
with which I am connected has branch establishments in every 
great town in the United Kingdom. Hence the machinery of a 
somewhat extensive political organisation has always been ready 
tomy hands. Commercial correspondents can be very effectively 
employed, if discretion and reserve be forthcoming, as political 
agents; and I flatter myself that, by a judicious use of the means 
at my disposal, I have known more of the public feeling of the 
country during the last ten years than any other living Englishman. 
There is nothing which cannot be accomplished in the way of 
popular statesmanship by a full purse and a cool head; and unless 
[had enjoyed the advantage of both it is doubtful whether I should 
have achieved so extensive a reputation as a representative man. 
While the Buff chiefs were deliberating as to the proportions in 
which it was desirable that new blood should be infused into their 
Government, they received a number of letters and memorials from 
fifty or sixty of the most considerable towns in the realm, humbly 
congratulating them on their great national triumph, and expressing 
a hope that the new Administration might contain men in whom the 
people trusted—such, for instance, as Mr. Jonathan Juggle. It is 
hot surprising if the simultaneous receipt of a variety of documents 
like these, all expressive of confidence in your humble servant, 
had some effect upon the astute and seasoned statesmanship of 
Buff party. It was beginning to be clear that Mr. Juggle was 

* politician whom the people delighted to trust. Lord Purley 
: a that the estimation in which Mr. Juggle was evidently held 
r e ee of all our great commercial and industrial centres 
sibs at : oe to him. Sir George Whipley reminded the 
is at he had assured him this was the case from the first. 
nme Minister remarked that he had watched Mr. J uggle’s career 
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with peculiar interest, and even admiration; the only wonde Was 
that Mr. Juggle’s claims had not at an earlier date been recogniggs 
as fully as they ought. From information which I have singe 
ceived, I am enabled to state that, before the conference of chiefs 
broke up, it was provisionally decided to offer me a seat in th 
Cabinet. 

Provisionally, I say, because obviously the first duty of the 
illustrious statesmen to whom the nation had intrusted its destinjeg 
was to ascertain the manner in which my promotion would 
received by those members of the party who might also congide 
that they had a right to expect Cabinet office. No person coulj 
be more admirably qualified for this duty than Sir George Whipley, 
He had a marvellous knack of eliciting information without appy. 
ently asking a question. He did not affect the ways of diplomacy, 
His manner was not so much soft and silky as frank and genial, 
He spoke usually with a loud voice, which, however, he could, g 
any moment, drop to a whisper. He was _hail-fellow-well-me 
with every one. Nevertheless, few more consummate masters ip 
the art of social pumping have ever buttonholed a friend in a Pal 
Mall Club. Within an hour of his having left his chiefs, Si 
George Whipley had held short, but sufficient, conversations with 
Vavasour Fitz-Caucus, Danton Rose, Populi Vox, and several mor, 
There was not one of these gentlemen who failed to entertain the 
opinion that his own title to high promotion was indefeasible; 
there was not one also who did not wish that Mr. Jonathan Juggle 
should be the gentleman chosen to share the honour. With him 
self and so advanced—and at the same time genuinely repre 
sentative—a member of the Buff party as Mr. Juggle occupying 
seats in the Cabinet, he thought that the Administration would 
receive the full confidence of the country. From which unanimous 
recognition of my own humble claims, Sir George Whipley drew the 
conclusion that ‘ Juggle was the man.’ 

The lady-managers of the Buff party, or some of them, thought 
differently. With these Mr. Vavasour Fitz-Caucus was a high 
favourite, while the brilliancy of Mr. Danton Rose was much 
admired. The wife of the Prime Minister protested in the 
strongest way against my admission to the Cabinet. Lady Purley 
was all for Populi Vox. But then, as their husbands remarked, 
they could not be expected to look at the matter from the point of 
view of practical statesmanship. Nothing, they protested, woul 
have given them more pleasure than to accommodate Mr. Danton 
Rose, Mr. Fitz-Caucus, and two or three more, with Cabinet oflice. 
But, unhappily, there were rigid limits to the capacity of Cabinets; 


and there being only room for one gentleman identified with the 


advanced Buff section, it was an obvious duty to select the poll 
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cian who commanded the greatest amount of confidence, who was, 
in fact, the most representative. There could be no doubt that 
Mr. Juggle best answered this description, and Juggle therefore 
was, a3 Sir George Whipley had remarked, ‘the man.’ As for the 
other gifted politicians, the best which circumstances admitted 
should be done for them outside the Cabinet. For myself, I 
remained at home that afternoon; and it would be affectation to say 
that I felt much surprise when a letter was placed in my hands 
fom the Prime Minister, begging me to do him the favour of 
calling upon him as soon as possible. The great man was courtesy 
personified. He could not, he said, be blind to my influence in the 
country; he had received a substantial, indeed, he might remark, a 
voluminous proof of it—and here he pointed to a pile of letters upon 
his table, the contents of which I was perfectly able to conjecture. 
He believed that I should constitute an element of undoubted 
strength to the new Administration ; and he had the pleasure of 
oflering me the Controllership of the Naval Reserve, with a seat in 
the Cabinet. 

This was the satisfactory close of an interesting, and, I may 
even add, an important, little political incident. That my elevation to 
a dignity, which was in some quarters unexpected, did not cause a 
certain degree of jealousy and heartburning, I am scarcely prepared 
tosay. I think that Lord Purley made rather a long face when 
the Prime Minister announced that his decision was finally taken ; 
and it may be that some of the gentlemen with whom I have had 
the honour to act in public life may have wondered why, after all, I 
should be preferred to them. But Danton Rose, Vavasour Fitz- 
Caucus, and the rest were profuse in their congratulations, and, on 
the whole, I believe they were sincere. The next morning the Buff 
press with one accord complimented the leaders of the party on the 
sound sense which they had exhibited. It was well known, so 
they said, that no other single member of the House of Commons 
represented such a variety of interests, such a highly-organised 
aggregate of intelligent opinion, as Mr. Juggle. It is but fair to 
admit that, by some publicists of an intractably critical turn, ex- 
ception was taken to my appointment; and by one in particular 
deta analogy was drawn between what he was pleased to 
a “4 lcal intrigues as they are, and political intrigues as they 

y ene argument adopted by the writer being to something like 
the following effect : 

a days, he allowed, the conflicting claims which a Prime 

» In forming a Government, had to recognise and reconcile, 

> _ of highly-placed personages and of dominant families. 

in the 5 ep used to be with what amount of representation 

abinet their Graces of Bedford, Devonshire, and Grafton 
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would be content; how a just equilibrium should be established 
between the authority of the Russells and the Stanleys, the Caygy. 
dishes and the Howards. The writer went on to remark that th. 
day of such considerations as these was with us no more; thy 
we had passed from the aristocratic to the democratic age. But, hy 
asked, did it necessarily follow that the spirit of political intrigne 
was no longer operative, that there existed no room for its maching. 
tions, and that because our Government had become more popular, 
therefore its principles, and everything connected with it, wep 
absolutely pure and unselfish? How, he inquired, if, instead of the 
bargainings which once took place between noble lords and thei 
families, there were now bargainings between factions and cliques and 
interests ? Was it not, he wished to know, conceivable that the 
considerations, which it was evidently necessary to give to these, 
might under certain circumstances exert an influence quite as pre. 
judicial to the highest welfare of the public as was exerted by the 
competition for supreme authority formerly witnessed between blue. 
blooded candidates for power? And then this unmannerly write 
proceeded to say some very disagreeable things as to the causes 
to which I was personally indebted for my promotion. If, he 
argued, this sort of thing was to be taken as a precedent, might 
we not ultimately realise a state of things under which the Cabinet 
Ministers of England would no longer, even in theory, be chosen 
by the Sovereign, but would openly be elected by popular acclams.- 
tion? This is, indeed, a most offensive suggestion; but, never: 
theless, I am free to confess that the same idea has more than once 
occurred to myself. 
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WITH COSTS. 


By Mrs. NEWMAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘TOO LATE,’ ‘JEAN,’ ‘ THE LAST OF THE HADDONS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
BLAIR AND CO. 


‘Recent heavy losses render it quite impossible to grant further 
delay, and must therefore press for immediate settlement.’ 

‘Recent heavy losses render it quite impossible to grant further 
delay, and must therefore press for immediate settlement,’ plea- 
santly repeated Blair & Co.’s elderly confidential clerk, pencilling 
the words in shorthand upon the letter his chief handed to him, 
placing it with two or three others, and silently awaiting further 
instructions. 

Mr. Blair passed his left hand slowly over his chin, his 
eyes dwelling reflectively upon the letter which he had next taken 
from the morning’s correspondence, on the office-table before him. 
After a few moments’ consideration, he drew open one of the table- 
drawers, took from it a clasped book, consulted a memorandum in 
his own writing, and presently said, in a sharp, clear, decisive tone, 

‘Happening just now to have a few thousands placed at our dis- 
posal, should be very happy to effect an arrangement, Marks.’ 

‘Happening just now to have a few thousands placed at our 
disposal, should be very happy to effect an arrangement,’ repeated 
— in the same tone, and without the slightest change of coun- 
enance. 

‘Foreclose one day from date,’ shortly said Mr. Blair, after a 
very cursory glance at another and much longer letter, bearing the 
address of a German watering-place, and with most of the sentences 
heavily underscored. 

‘One day from date,’ briskly repeated Marks. 

Mr. Blair dwelt longer over the next epistle which presented it- 
self. It was written in a feminine hand, though of a character more 
clear and decided than ladies usually write, and ran as follows: 


“ana Blair,—Allow me to once more address you upon the 
a nh ich affects me so nearly, and which I have so frequently 
woe pe enlightened upon. <A daughter may, I think, be par- 
wii = persistency in the effort to obtain some information 
a. 5 “he parents she has never known ; and, as you are aware, 
80 entirely ignorant of everything connected with mine, except 
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that they died when I was an infant. Indeed I cannot help feelj 

that I have been kept more ignorant than any circumstances could 
render it necessary forme to be. As I am now nearly eighteen, 4, 
objection once made, that I was too young to enter into such matters 
can no longer exist. I beg you to give me all the information i 
is in your power to give, both with regard to my father and mothe 
and as to the source whence comes the hundred and fifty pounds 
a year now expended upon me. When [ left school you gay 
me to understand that this sum had been placed in your hands fy 
my future maintenance. Dear sir, by whom was it placed? Djj 
I inherit it from my parents, and are you acting as trustee? Ag 
the sum paid for my education was so much smaller than that ¢. 
pended upon me now, I suppose money was left to accumulate unti 
I was sixteen. I do not for a moment suppose that I have not rp. 
ceived all I was entitled to; on the contrary, I frequently feel not 
a little doubt and anxiety as to whether the money spent upon me 
is really my own. At times I fear that I am dependent upon som 
one’s bounty; and this, I acknowledge, troubles me a great deal 
If it be indeed so, I can only say that I should very much prefer 
earning my own living, which I am now capable of doing. Please 
give me some definite information, if it be in your power to do s9; 
and believe me, yours very truly, Nora Gray.’ 


Mr. Blair sat frowning down at the letter for a few moments, 
giving it two or three angry little taps with the back of his diser- 
gaged hand. Then, as he slowly tore it across, a cynical smile took 
the place of the frown—a smile which told the observant Marks the 
writer was about to receive a reply that would be found the reverse 
of agreeable. 

‘All over with you, good man, whoever you may be!’ was his 
mental comment, as he carefully sharpened his pencil. 

‘A line to Miss Gray, Riverside, Hensleigh, Marks. Bid he 
be here by eleven Wednesday morning. Early train, twopelly 
omnibus.’ 

Miss Gray! Marks had been under the impression that 10 
thing which could happen there would have the power to astonish 
him; but he was certainly astonished now. Ladies were vey 
rarely seen in the office of Blair & Co.; and such as did make their 
appearance were uninvited—care-worn miserable-looking wives ” 
mothers, who ventured there to plead for grace, and were very Su 
marily dismissed. 

‘Early train—twopenny omnibus,’ he repeated, adding, afters 
few minutes’ pause, slowly spelling the name, ‘ G-r-e-y, 1 suppo® 

Something in his tone brought back Mr. Blair’s wandenl 
thoughts. He turned his eyes for a moment towards Marks, dres 
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back the hand half extended towards the waste-paper basket, put 
the torn letter into his pocket, and shortly replied, 

‘No; with an a—Gray.’ 

Marks took keen note of the disposal of the letter, cheerfully 
corrected the spelling of the name, and, in a business-like way, 
drew the other’s attention to a last remaining letter awaiting his 

sal. 

i Blair took it up; and as his eyes fell upon the handwriting 
of the address, there was a swift and very marked change in the 
expression of his face. It might almost be said to have a wintry 
geniality in it, as he glanced in a half-abashed, half-apologetic way 
towards his clerk. 

‘Master Reginald again !’ thought Marks, with a half-concealed 
chuckle. He had great faith in the weakness of human nature— | 
it was his only creed; and but for this one flaw in his chief’s cha- 
racter, he would have been deprived the gratification of. giving him- 
self credit for being the exception which proves the rule. He flat- 
tered himself that no son of woman born would have the power to 
befool him, and crowed over his master accordingly. 

Mr. Blair strove hard to retain his accustomed look and manner ; 
but there was a smile in the other’s eyes, and he knew that there 
was, though he carefully avoided meeting them. 


The letter was addressed to Luke Norman, Esq., care of Messrs. 
Blair & Co. : 


‘Dear Father,—I find that I cannot get back in time to accom- 
pany Maxwell to the Moors, and have therefore decided to join the 
Carews in their tour, as you advised. Please send letters of advice 
to the amount you are inclined to give—you know I don’t want any- 
thing extravagant—and say whether I shall find you at home if I 
run down to Kingston to-morrow. I will not start without seeing 
you, but someway I never succeed in catching you at home unless 
I'send notice beforehand. I wish you would have a town address, 
and not allow your letters to be received by this precious Blair & Co. 
Why don’t you drop them, and employ a firm of better standing ? 
No one cares to mention anything about Blair & Co. in decent 
ae They are pretty well known to be pettifogging money- 
alos By the way, they are not likely to see your correspond- 

“ms are they? Not that it would much trouble me if they did. 
. 4 to be always sufficiently independent of the good or ill will 
such gentry to be able to speak my mind about them. Dear 


- a how is it that you keep out of the way as you do, when we 
¥8 get on so well together? You promised that we should see 


m 
tee - each other after I left Balliol; and you must know by this 


W thoroughly I appreciate an evening with you in the old 
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library. Say when, and let us have a few hours together before | 
leave on Saturday.— Yours, REGINALD Norway, 


‘P.S. Nixon’s translation is too free for you and me, 


T faney. 
but I am looking forward to going over it with you.’ of 


Mr. Blair cleared his throat once or twice, and slowly measured 
out his words ; but his voice was slightly softened and broken ag ly 
said, pushing a cheque which he had rapidly filled in towards the othe. 

‘Get letters of credit for this, will you, Marks? Three hundred 
—Paris and Vienna.’ 

‘Three hundred—Paris and Vienna.’ 

Marks was only repeating the other’s words, as his habit wy 
when receiving instructions; but Mr. Blair did not hear with his 
accustomed stolidity. He even found it necessary to say a word o 
two of explanation. 

‘The boy requires an additional sum, if he is to travel likes 
gentleman, which I choose him to do.’ 

‘Ofcourse. O yes, of course,’ readily assented Marks. ‘ Three 
hundred, and two-fifty the day before yesterday, make—’ 

‘The two hundred and fifty was the regular quarterly allowance, 
as you are quite aware,’ sharply returned his master, angry with 
himself for saying so much, and more angry with Marks for obliging 
him to state what was so well known between them, and thus im 
part a tone of apology to the explanation. 

As regarded his son—his real name was Norman, and the wite 
of the letter was his son—he always felt at a disadvantage with 
Marks. The latter was, in fact, not a little puzzled to account far 
his chief’s line of conduct in that one respect, and appeared to hare 
good reason for being so. That one who had for years traded upm 
the follies of young men, and had constantly before him the disastrous 
effects of their extravagance, should allow a son to idly luxumale 
upon a thousand a year was a problem which Marks found it diffiet 
to solve. 

He could only congratulate himself upon having no son of hi 
own; although, judging by his capacity for keeping inconveuiell 
relatives at a distance, he flattered himself that he would have bea 
equal to cope with such a contingency. That his master andl 
were of a very different calibre of mind would be patent to mos 
but a superficial observer would probably be greatly mistaken 
his estimation of them. 

The round-faced, frank-eyed, good-humoured little clerk wis 
almost—not quite—as destitute of natural feeling as he gave bis 
self the credit for being, and utterly unscrupulous, although 
wrong-doing would never bring him within the grasp of the lar 
His stern-looking master, who, with his hard set face, cold coloat 
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less eyes, and cynical manner, seemed to extract the belief and 
enthusiasm from those he came into contact with, without himself 
absorbing any, Was capable of committing a great wrong, but might 
be touched through his affections, and through them might suffer a 
deep repentance. 

None knew how he had drifted into the branch of the profession 
‘; which he was now chiefly engaged; and none who transacted 
business with him could suppose that he had any distaste for it, 
although it was occasionally evident that he possessed the tastes as 
well as the education of a gentleman. 

‘A man utterly devoid of the ordinary feelings of humanity, and 
incapable of believing in their existence in others,’ said many a 
miserable client who issued from the dingy office of Blair & Co. 

‘A gentleman and a scholar, generous to a fault, and capable 
of a deep abiding love,’ honestly believed one. That one was his 
oly son, who had never known him in his business capacity, and 
had seen only what Marks termed his ‘ weak side.’ 

The best education and association which money could purchase 
had been procured for Reginald Norman, and he had made the 
most of both. Nothing doubting his right so to do, he took his 
position amongst the best people, spent the money lavished upon 
him right royally, and enjoyed life with all the zest of five-and- 
twenty. 

His mother had been the daughter of an Irish peer; and if her 
people had at first somewhat resented the marriage of the Lady 
Margaret with a lawyer as a descent in the social scale, they were 
prepared to recognise blue blood in the son, who rumour said was 
to inherit great wealth. This was rendered all the more easy by 
Mr. Norman having isolated himself from society after his wife’s 
death, which occurred soon after the birth of their only child. 
Since that time all intercourse had ceased between him and his 
wife's relations, except through his son, who had been the com- 
panion of his cousins at Eton and Oxford, and was always very 
warmly received by his uncle and aunt, who had a large family of 
nght honourables to provide for. 

Neither they nor Reginald Norman himself had the slightest 
Suspicion that his father was engaged in business—the grasping and 
hot very scrupulous lawyer trading under the name of Blair & Co. 
8 80n saw him living the life of a gentleman amongst his books 
in his house at Kingston—a refined and, in an unostentatious way, 
ane home—and believed that it was simply his taste to seclude 
an Society. It was natural, too, that Reginald Norman 
Wife he : : readily to the idea that grief for the loss of a young 
“a een the primary cause of his father’s withdrawal from 

ety, and that habit had strengthened the desire for seclusion. 
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It was not for his uncles and aunts to inform him that his 
mother had been verging upon forty years of age, and her Chances 
in the matrimonial market supposed to be exceedingly smal, when 
she made up her mind to accept Luke Norman. Nor was his gy 
likely to know that his love had been called into being by a Yen 
different woman from the Lady Margaret, who was, in fact, reg 
in his memory solely on the score of being the mother of hig gop, 

The portrait of a young and beautiful woman, which he inygy. 
ably carried about with him, was certainly not that of the Lady 
Margaret. 

The intercourse between father and son had always been of th 
pleasantest ; and as the latter grew older, their appreciation of eg 
other increased. Luke Norman had retained his inclination fy 
study,—it was his only indulgence,—and his son had, to say the 
least, sufficient appreciation of his father’s tastes to be quite hones 
in stating how much he enjoyed the hours they spent together iy 
the old library. What such evenings were to the father onlyk 
himself knew. That their mectings were comparatively rare wy 
characteristic of him. He was more desirous that his son shoul 
be winning friends and making his way in the world than even fw 
his society. All his hopes and ambitions had been centred in his 
son from the latter’s birth, and they were being day by day realised, 

Reginald Norman was a general favourite, welcome wherever he 
went. He was handsome, spirited, and gifted with more than aver 
age abilities; and although ready to spend his money freely, notin 
clined to waste it nor to abuse his advantages in any way. Luke Nor 
man was heaping up wealth for his son, telling himself that it woul 
be time enough to wash his hands of dirty work in a few more years, 
say when Reginald was married to one of his high-born cousins, and 
there were children to cheer the declining years of his father. He 
believed that his plans were so carefully made, and his alias # 
complete, that it would be possible to drop Blair & Co. at will. i 
would not be possible to go into society—the risk of being recognised 
by some of his old clients would be too great for that; but he might 
succeed in keeping up the fiction that he was what his son beliewl 
him to be in the privacy of his home. Meantime he lived uy 
his hopes for his son’s future. With his acknowledged abilities 
good connections, and wealth to back him, there seemed every pt 
pect that Reginald Norman would make some mark in the world. 

In all his schemes for the future, Luke Norman only omitted 
to provide for one contingency—the having to get out of debt 
the past. 
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CuapTer II. 
NORA, 


‘Sent to plead for a little delay, I suppose; and not a bad 
move either, ifthe governor were made of ordinary material,’ thought 
, sober-looking young clerk, peering admiringly down over the rails 
of a wooden partition in the office of Blair & Co. at a young girl 
who had just entered and stood near the open door, against which 
she was timidly tapping. inding that she attracted no attention 
by knocking at the open street-door, she had ventured further, and 
hesitatingly obeyed the curt invitation to ‘push and enter’ another 
one leading to the office. | 

‘Now, who— ?’ He suddenly recollected certain instructions 
een = ee sagt 08 beens descended 

om his seat, and emerged from behind the partition. _ 

‘Mr. Blair, miss? Yes, miss,’ with a bow which he flattered 
himself was in the very latest style. ‘ You came by appointment ?’ 

‘Yes; Mr. Blair expects me. My name is Gray.’ 

‘Step this way, if you please,’ he replied, opening double doors 
gg ‘sage end of the oer cram “emer = to = 
into a large inner room, one end of which was used by Mr. Blair 
and the other by his confidential clerk. 

Slowly and doubtfully, and with a very pale face, the young girl 
passed into the room. She found only Marks there, and Marks was 
not at all disconcerting. A mild inoffensive-looking little man, of 
about forty years of age, with a kindly face and sympathetic con- 
fidential manner; and the regret he expressed at having troubled 
Miss Gray to be there half an hour before Mr. Blair would arrive, 
by cd stupid blunder in writing half-past ten instead of eleven, 
seemed so natural. 

_ ‘It is of no consequence, not the least,’ she returned, not sorry 
in truth to have a little time to spare before meeting Mr. Blair. 

Then it seemed only in the natural course of things that a few 
words should follow as she took the seat he indicated ; and Marks 
drew the blinds a trifle higher, rearranged the letters and papers 
oo Blair’s table, and went to and fro preparing for the day’s 
ee hot appear to be anything more than the kind of con- 
ue moe which might naturally be expected to take place between 

; : confidential clerk—he told her that he had served the 

many years in that capacity—and a girl of eighteen, 
pm had nothing to disguise, although she could not be said to be 
gratuitously communicative. 


d Marks was not very specially interested in obtaining infor- 
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mation. He only wanted to ascertain sufficient about Miss Gry 
enable him some day to give his master a gentle hint that jt 
bad policy to attempt to keep him in the dark about anything, He 
did not, in truth, believe that there was much to learn. The fa 
that she had never known any other home than the different Schools 
she had been educated at, until she went to reside at Riverside, ty) 
years previously, he had contrived to ferret out by means of old 
cheques, and this seemed to point to the conclusion that she Was 4 
ward of Mr. Blair’s. Marks had not much difficulty in tracing ont 
a history for her, in accordance with that theory. 

She was, most probably, the daughter of some client who ha 
died before he was quite ruined, and who had sufficient faith in Bly 
& Co. to trust his child to their tender mercies. 

He chuckled a little over the notion of the tender mercies ¢ 
Blair & Co., as he presently took his seat before his own tabl, 
where he appeared to be occupied in arranging his papers, although 
he found time to closely observe the young girl seated near the 
window opposite to him, her face turned towards the light and he 
hands lightly folded in her lap. 

‘Good looks debatable,’ he thought, eyeing her more specuh- 
tively than admiringly. But then he was an admirer—if so stroy 
a term could be used—of a very different order of good looks. Th 
nearest approach to sentiment which Marks had ever experiencel 
had been called into existence by a lady of very large proportions, 
with a great deal of colouring in the way of vivid complexion, vey 
blue eyes with very black rims, and metallic-looking hair. Although 
he might allow that this young girl’s features were good, the er 
pression of their delicate curves and outlines was too refined to hist 
of beauty to an admirer of the kind which appeals more to the senses 
than to the intellect. 

The curve of the short upper lip and the squareness of th 
corners of the mouth did not make up for the latter's want ofsmil 
ness, in his estimation. The shape and size of the blue-gray ¢y% 
with their long brown lashes, went for nothing against the 
of what Marks termed ‘sparkle ;’ the straight decided little nm 
was not piquant enough, and the gold-brown hair was gathe 
back from the low broad brow in too simple a fashion for his taste. 

He was, nevertheless, obeying a certain law in being led by Me § 
face to speculate upon her character. When he presently 
the addendum, ‘ but no fool,’ he was paying unconscious homage ! 
her type of beauty. Had he studied her face a little more, the di 
in the centre of the upper lip and the shape of the eyes the 
slight downward slant towards the outer side—might have sige 
the artistic temperament as well as a keen sense of humour. ca 

‘Nora—Nora Gray?’ he mentally repeated, his eyé 
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meditatively towards her, as his thoughts travelled back through the 

t twenty years, in search of some clue by which he could trace 
at the cause of her having become the protégée of Blair & Co. 

He could call to mind no one of the name of Gray to whom 
she might be related; but he felt convinced that his first surmise 
as to her being the daughter of some client, and left to his master’s 
‘anship, was correct. 

4 ‘too gravely — - — a the oat 

‘ous. She knew very little of the man she had come to see, 
od tet little was far from encouraging. He was the only person 
she had, from her earliest childhood, known to take the slightest 
interest in her; and yet she was painfully conscious that it was 
only a pleasant cape “ term a her a ond pstmt 
Mr. Blair only as a hard man of business, who paid half-yearly 
visits to the "tifferent schools she resided at, solely for the pur- 
pose of settling accounts, and who saw her for a few minutes each 
time, whilst the schoolmistress ran through the list of her delin- 
quencies. Had the knowledge of them appeared to occasion him 
the slightest pain or uneasiness, there would have been something 
to strive for, she told herself. But her failings were regarded as 
matters of course, whilst she was sharply rebuked for any educa- 
tional deficiencies. 

He generally repeated nearly the same form of words, eyeing 
her critically, and not very favourably, the while: 

She must always bear in mind that she was being educated at 
great expense—the charges were absolutely ridiculous for a girl !— 
and that she was in duty bound to make the best use of her oppor- 
tunities, in the way of endeavouring to obtain as much knowledge 
as possible. There were too many women in the world already, and 
stupid ones were in less request of late. She must recollect that 
her future position would entirely depend upon the use she was able 
'o make of her education; and so forth, and so forth; generally 
ending with the regret that she gave no promise of becoming attrac- 
live in appearance, and conveying the impression that she could 
better afford to be even stupid than plain. , 
ie her possessing individuality or talent of any kind, he 
‘new nothing; and if he had suspected that she had any special 
gift, he would not have aang development. el only 
a girl, and would be only a woman, differing from any other of her 
“x merely in the matter of height, shape, or colouring. 
that he a Moreover, somewhat roughly made aware of the fact 
re ag as was said about the sum paid for her education, it 
oa — lowest which the principals of the third-class schools 
wer a great deal of haggling, be induced to accept. 


— and every item in the bills passed a rigid examination 
. Illy, 
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before payment was made; and she knew that this was the CALS 
of the frequent changes from school to school. She was tog liable 
to be suddenly wrenched away from one set of associations and 
hurried off to another—her exodus being generally a consequence of 
some disagreement over the accounts, when no time was given for 
leave-takings—to possess any school-friends, although she wa 
popular enough with girls of her own age. 

With the schoolmistresses it was different. They were, fy 
the most part, too apt to treat her in accordance with Mr. Blair 
treatment of them, being a great deal more inclined to discoyy 
defects than excellences. 

An early life spent in third-class schools, kept mostly by wome 
who were quite unfitted for the work they undertook, was not with. 
out its ill effects upon Nora Gray, although they were not the 
worst which might have been expected. She had acquired nothing 
worse by her training—or want of training—than an independenc 
of thought and manner somewhat in advance of her years, and 
carelessness, bordering upon contempt, for the kinds of praise and 
blame to which she was accustomed. The praise was, indeed, 
often blame, and the blame praise, and she was quick to see that 
it was. 

Fortunately, too, her associations were entirely changed before 
her character had time to become hardened and deteriorated. At 
sixteen, she was abruptly informed that her education must then be 
considered finished. She was taken from school, and placed with 
a lady under such very different and improved auspices, that, hai 
she been more experienced, she might have suspected there was 4 
sudden change in the plans for her future. 

A hundred and twenty-five pounds a year was paid for her mait- 
tenance, and twenty-five for her own use. She was advised to make 
the most of her new opportunities, and endeavour to acquire th 
tastes and manners of a gentlewoman, which she was roughly- 
and somewhat unreasonably, considering her opportunities—informel 
she was sadly deficient in. 

And yet, once domiciled in her new home, very little furthe 
notice had been taken of her. Mr. Blair had not once made bs 
appearance at Riverside; and the remittances were sent in formal 
lawyer-like manner, which afforded no excuse for correspondence. 

Her letter had come upon Mr. Blair as a surprise, and § 
very disagreeable one. But he quickly decided that she was ™ 
the girl to have written it unaided; she had most probably, he 
thought, been instigated by some one sharper than herself—som 
one who wanted to ascertain what were her prospects of obtaining § 
larger allowance. 


He knew less about her, if possible, than even during her schoo! 
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jays, and took it for granted that, with the exception, perhaps, of 
being more fashionable in appearance and polished in manners, he 
yould find her the same girl that had been so obedient to his will 
when a child. , 

It did not occur to him that her silence and gravity in his pre- 
sence might have arisen from some other cause than that of having 
nothing to say. He had seen her gravely quiescent during the 
stormy interviews with the schoolmistresses, eyeing first one and 
then the other without the slightest exhibition of her own senti- 
ments, and believed that she had as little individuality as she appeared 
ty have. He had been hitherto able to move her about at will as 
easily as though she were a carved figure on a chessboard ; and that 
it was his intention still to do. 

He would have been not a little astonished could he have known 
what was passing in her mind as she sat, apparently so passively, 
waiting for him; although he recognised a something which he had 
not previously perceived in her the moment their eyes met. 

‘Glad to find you punctual, Miss Gray,’ he said, after touching 
the hand she extended towards him. ‘ Better to be before than 
after time.’ 

‘The appointment was for—’ 

Marks airily interrupted. ‘A stupid blunder of mine, Mr. 
Blair. In my letter to Miss Gray I stated half-past ten, instead 
of eleven, which I afterwards recollected was the time you named.’ 

‘I see.’ Mr. Blair’s eyes dwelt for a moment upon Marks, as 
he said, with a cold smile which the other quite understood, ‘ Jef- 
feries has as much work as he can get through this morning, I think. 
~ a5 enough to get those agreements stamped yourself, Mr. 

arks,’ 

‘At once—before going over the morning’s letters ?” 

‘At once, if you please. ‘The letters can wait.’ 

‘Certainly, O yes!’ was Marks’ cheerful response, as he pro- 
ceeded to gather up the papers. ‘ The interview is to be strictly 
private and confidential, eh? There is something to be concealed— 
oo from me?’ was his mental comment as he trotted off. 
shall shall see, my good sir, we shall see. I look upon this as a 
enge. If it comes to a trial of strength between us, the best 

in will come to the fore, and you shall at least give me credit for 


being worthy of serving Blair & Co.! To begin with, it was a bad | 


a “te feng side to give me the young lady’s address—a very bad 
om he eed, Mr. Blair, and quite unworthy of you, although the 

y no of us occasionally make mistakes.’ 
i — expedition you have attempted alone, I think, Miss 
epattins erage Mr. Blair, as soon as Marks had taken his 
» Lurming over the letters upon the table awaiting his perusal 
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as he spoke. ‘I suppose you were somewhat dismayed at the idea 
of setting forth unaccompanied to find your way here ?’ 

‘I felt stupid about it, at first.’ 

‘Thought it infra dig. to come in an omnibus, I suppose» 

‘I did not like it at first, Mr. Blair; but not because it Was 
infra dig. When I got used to it a little, I rather enjoyed the 
independence.’ 

Mr. Blair had certainly not intended to conduce to her feelin. 
independent. On the contrary, he had expected to see her arrive ¢ 
the office in rather a limp condition—all the more conscious of he 
loneliness and dependence after the ordeal of a first journey aloy 
by train, and through the London streets in an omnibus. The toy 
of her reply not only surprised but annoyed him. He had intendej 
to give her a little lesson, and was not the more genially incling 
for finding her so capable of bearing her punishment. Curtly he 
said, 

‘As I object to letter-writing upon sentimental subjects, | 
thought it as well to give you an interview here, Miss Gray,’ 

‘Thank you,’ she replied simply; too much engrossed in th: 
one subject of her thoughts to notice the brusquerie of his tone ani 
bearing. 

‘And,’ looking at his watch, ‘I must remind you that time is 
of value to me.’ 

‘You know what I am desirous to be enlightened about, Mr. 
Blair.’ 

‘You want to know whence comes the income spent upon you? 

‘And all that you can tell me about my father and mother, i 
you please ?’ 

A strained expression about her mouth, and the beautiful eys 
turned anxiously towards his. | 

‘ Curious, like the rest of your sex! Why cannot you be salis 
fied with the knowledge that you are provided for ? That wouldk 
enough for most people.’ 

‘It is not enough for me. I want at least to know whethe: 
the money is really my own—to do what I please with. _ 

‘To do what you please with, eh ?? He eyed her curiously 
few moments, and then went on: ‘ Suppose I were to tell you ts 
you owe your education, as well as every other advantage you 
received, to charity, and that you have literally nothing of you 
own to ‘‘ do as you please with’ ?’ me 

‘Charity !’ She shrank back for a momeut, white and = 
then presently replied, in a low voice, ‘In that case I weer 
take advantage of it any longer. I—I know that I ought 10 
more grateful, Mr. Blair. I hope—I am sure I shall be, = 
have had more time to think. But just now it is so p¥ 
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gnd that I have — living on charity, when I hoped— _ But all 
that is over now ! 

He looked curiously at her again, as, with a little half sigh, 
she thought out the rest of the sentence, and would have liked to 
ask what ‘all that’ was, had it not been beneath his dignity so 
to do. 

‘And what, may I ask, would be your course of action in such 
ease, young lady? How would you assert your independence ?’ 

‘There is only one way that I can do so: I will try to earn it.’ 

‘Earning an independence sounds all very well; but you might 
not find it a ° romantic and easy a thing to do as you appear 
to imagine, Miss Gray.’ 

‘I know that it is not easy to earn money; and I know that 
there is very little romance in what the assistant in a second-rate 
school has to go through ; and that is what I shall have to be, I 
suppose.” 

‘An assistant in a second-class school! You are not ambitious.’ 

Not ambitious? The gray eyes wistfully followed some thought 
home. Then she said, in a low voice, as though speaking more 
to herself than to him, ‘I did not know how ambitious I am— 
until now !’ 

‘Then I presume it is not for money, since you are so ready 
to resign it ?” 

‘Iam miserably sorry to resign it, Mr. Blair ; only—I will not 
accept it, unless I have a right to do so.’ 

He was silent a few moments, aimlessly turning over the 
papers before him, astonishment now predominating over every 
other feeling. Was this the girl upon whom he had calculated as 
easily malleable to any shape he might choose her to take ? 

Troubled as she evidently was, and moved by the revelation 
= had been made, there was no mistaking the tone of the ‘I will 
not.’ 

‘ It placed him in an awkward position, inasmuch as it was he 
at would have to yield ; and this he was not accustomed to do. 

His experience of her sex had been but a narrow one—so much 
. that he imagined one kind of tactics would serve for all; and he 
me nipips unprepared to find anything like independence of 
m re In a girl of eighteen. He would have preferred to think 
a slight ebullition of temper, but her tone and bearing did not 

rant that supposition. Had she been learning to think, whilst 
wer acre that half her time was devoted to piano-strumming, 
ae 7 to studying the fashions? Learning to think? <A girl— 

© schoolgirl—towards whom, in consideration of her weak- 


hess, he h : 
hietine ~ not condescended to use the ordinary weapons of con- 
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‘You appear to have formed some very independent Dotions 
for a young lady of eighteen.’ 

‘Yes ;’ reflectively, as though contemplating herself from hy 
point of view. ‘I suppose it does seem so. But you know T hare 
had to fight my own way, and, so to speak, make my own life’ 

‘Is that quite fair to those who have provided for you » 

‘I always thought that my education was paid for out of som, 
pittance to which I was entitled; and that the only thing I go 
do, to compensate for the meanness of the arrangements made fy 
me at the school, was to render myself as useful as_possith 
and that means learning to be independent.’ 

‘You never complained. How was I to know that the mg 
paid for you was not sufficient ?’ he replied, with averted eyes, 

‘I thought I had no right to complain. I certainly had nu, 
if I was being educated out of charity. It is not pleasant to thin 
of at first; but I will try to show more gratitude by and by 
For the advantages I have received at Riverside, I can never }y 
sufficiently grateful.’ 

‘I do not see that Riverside has done so very much for you) 
regarding her with dissatisfied eyes ; as he told himself, she lookel 
more like a girl who had to go about earning her own living thu 
a young lady in society. 

Her dress, although becoming enough from an artistic poi 
of view, was of the simplest and plainest. Everything abut 
her was plain and simple, even to her manner; the only 
indication of her being in the habit of associating with a gent 
woman was in her perfect ease and self-command. As to be 
looks, although refined enough in shape and colouring, her fu § 
had more character in it than a girl’s ought to have, he thought. 

‘But indeed it has!’ she earnestly replied. ‘And, if] a 
not to thank my benefactor, I must beg you to do so for m 
Say, please, that I will try to prove the generosity has not be 
thrown away upon me—at any rate since—’ | 

‘There has been no benefactor in the case,’ he put in, thou 
somewhat slowly and reluctantly. He had not intended to tell lt 
so much, but found himself obliged to change his tactics. I 
merely desired to ascertain what would be your course of acto” 
the event of the money not being your own. The fact is, the 
of your education, and the hundred and fifty a year expended ape 
you since you were sixteen, came from—your father.’ 

‘My father!’ with a sigh of relief. ‘It is really my” 
then ?’ 

‘Under my trusteeship, Miss Gray.’ ; 

‘Ah, what a relief! How thankful I am!’ she ejaculated, ® : 
she rose from her seat, and turned with flushed cheeks and rai : 
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Lotions eyes towards him, looking more like the girl she was, and speak- 
ing more impulsively, than she had yet done. 

m tht ‘And now I hope you will be satisfied ;’ trying to persuade him- 
T hay self that a certain strange sensation he was experiencing in his left 4 
fe. side had been caused by his hurried walk from the railway-station. 1 

‘About that, yes ;’ the colour fading from her face again, with 4 
f son: the remembrance of the other question she had come to ask, as she I 
T coal added, ‘ But there is the other—’ . 
ade fo ‘I advise you to be content with what I have told you, Miss || 
seibl Gray.’ | 

‘But you have not told me anything about my father and i 
e sin mother ; and it was that I was most anxious to hear.’ ! 
8. ‘I told you that you lost them when you were very young— | 
ad not, almost an infant.’ | 
think ‘That is telling me so little. I want to know who my father | 
nd by was, and what my mother was like—something—anything—besides i 
ver by just that they lived and died. There must surely be something to 


tell me, Mr. Blair? There must be some little relics, be they 


r you, ever so trifling, which a daughter would prize. Was my father in } 

lookei any profession? Was I an only child? Was—’ if 

g tha His eyes were studiously averted from hers, and his hand, | 
| trifling with the papers, shook a little, as he replied, in a low tone: 

+ Pol ‘Now you remind me, there are, I think, some little trinkets 

abou of your mother’s; her watch and chain, and so forth. I had for- 

ly oo gotten them ; but I will now look them up for you.’ 

pete She threw up her head with a sense of the injustice of such a 

to he forgetting. Moreover, she could not help suspecting that she was 

t fae & still being fenced with. His very readiness, the evident relief 

“al with which he replied to one part of her question, seemed to indi- 


cate that he was availing himself of a loophole to escape from reply- 
I Me lng to the other. 


; bea He was, in truth, only too glad to avail himself of it. Keen 
man of business as he was, he found it far from easy to reply to 
this schoolgirl; partly because the attitude she assumed was so 
¢ 


entirely unexpected, and partly because her direct questions re- 
quired only the simplest replies, and these he could not give. 


; ‘Probably you have also letters and papers of some kind which 
wnt belonged to my father and mother. If so, I hope you will re- 
a | maepesy how precious they would be to a daughter, Mr. Blair.’ 

oe ‘No; there is nothing of that sort—nothing whatever.’ He 
jo rellected a few moments, and then went on, in his accustomed cold 

on business-like manner, his eyes fixed upon her earnest 
18 the " hes I strongly advise you not to be too inquisitive about 
sist past, Miss Gray. Had your parents desired that you should be 


made acquainted with more than I have informed you of, their 
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wishes would have been carried out. They did not desire that 
you should know more; and it will, I think, be both wise and 
more conducive to your own peace of mind, to make no endeaton 
to lift the veil.’ 

‘If I could be sure ?’ she thought, looking again more like 4 
thoughtful woman than an impulsive girl, as he once more shift 
his eyes beneath hers. But she could not feel sure ; and went q 
aloud, ‘It might be wiser, from one point of view, perhaps ; byt 
not from mine, Mr. Blair: I prefer to hear the truth.’ 

‘ Be it what it may ?’ | 

The colour deserted her face. She stood, with her hands clasped 
tightly together, gazing straight before her for a few moment 
Then, with a slight quivering of the lips, and a little gesture 4g j 
of farewell to some hope, she met his eyes, and quietly said, 

‘Be it what it may.’ 

He had been watching her closely, more disturbed than he woul 
own to himself that he was, and spoke a little brusquely in his con. 
sciousness : 

‘Suppose it to be bad ?’ 

‘If there is something to—regret, there may be something t 
atone for,’ she murmured. ‘ Yes, I prefer to know.’ 

He appeared absorbed in the contemplation of an address on a 
envelope for a while, then said, 

‘There is no necessity for you to assume the réle of marty. 
The story is, in fact, but an every-day one: merely a birth, death, 
and marriage.’ 

‘Was my father an honourable man ?’ curtly. 

‘Honourable !’ with a short dry langh. ‘I suppose so—s 
men go.’ 

‘ And—my—mother ?’ with lowered eyes, flushed cheeks, ant 
@ quiver in her voice. 

‘Your mother was a good woman,’ he promptly and decidedy 
replied. ‘Always bear that in mind, Miss Gray. Indeed, ym 
must not go away with the impression that there is anything” 
regret.’ 

Even as he spoke she saw that it was with a reservation, and 
believed that it was with regard to her father. But when s 
once more ventured a question, she met with no satisfactory 
sponse. Mr. Blair was calm and concise and business-like, ag” 
shortly replying that he had nothing more to communicate; tht 
he had given her as much time as he could spare; and that be 
must now bid her good-morning. ™ 

She was turning away with a little half sigh, and mu” i 
good-bye, when he touched a bell, and bade the clerk, who prom? 
obeyed the summons, procure a cab, disregarding her assurances 
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she had not the slightest objection to return as she came. More- 

er, he passed through the outer office and into the street with her, 
eri the driver and taking his number, the clerk looking on in 
/ at astonishment the while. 

Whether he would allow so much or not, Mr. Blair’s estimation 
of her was so far higher than when she had arrived, that he did not 
choose that she should wait alone in the streets for an omnibus to 
take her back to the railway-station. 

‘Too much like, for me to trust myselfto this kind of thing 
often,’ he thought, as she bent forward, with a little bow to him, 
when the cab was driven off. And once in his private room again, 
he seemed to forget the value of time. Pushing aside the pile of 
unopened letters, he took from his breast-pocket a small case, 
touched the spring which opened it, and sat with his elbows on the 
table and his head between his hands, gazing at a portrait which 
was disclosed, an expression in his eyes that would have still more 
astonished the clerk could he have witnessed it. 

‘She must be of more importance than I thought,’ was Jefferies’ 
mental comment, as he returned to his desk. ‘ Blair & Co. wouldn’t 
take all that trouble for a nobody.’ 


CuaPTer ITI. 


RIVERSIDE. 


RIVERSIDE, distant some twenty miles or so from town, is, in 
an unpretending way, one of the prettiest places on the banks of the 
Thames ; a long low rustic-looking nest of a house, with roses and 
clematis growing about it, and a general aspect of having been, like 
the proverbial cottage, built for love to dwell in. And unpretending 
as is the building itself, it covers more space in width, and has a 
better river-frontage and more ground and fine old trees about it, 
than has many a neighbouring mansion built at a later date, when 
the railway was brought within a convenient distance and land 
rose in value. 

The tastes and habits of the inmates, and their sense of the 
fitness of things, are evinced by the largest and best room in the 
house being appropriated for the library. It is a room of fine pro- 
portions, running through the house from back to front, with a 
window at each end, that at the back opening on to a somewhat 
extensive lawn, shaded by old elms, and sloping gently down towards 
ee walk, from the centre of which some steps lead to the 
Hg Pretending as it appears, in contrast with its neighbours, the 
otlage would be beyond the means of the present inmates had they 
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258 WITH COSTS. 
to pay rent for it. Mrs. Lydesley’s pension as the widow of, 
tain in the navy, her son’s three hundred a year (bequeathed ty bin 
with the cottage by an uncle), and the sum received for Nora Gi ; 
maintenance, constitute the whole resources of the establishment. 
and although her son’s tastes are restricted to his library and boy. 
ing, and her own are of the simplest, Mrs. Lydesley does not fy 
it easy to save. 

Beautiful, well-born, and young, she had, some thirty years Dre 
viously, elected to share the fortunes of a lieutenant in the navy 
poor as herself, offending her people by sacrificing, for love's sake 
what were considered to be very brilliant matrimonial Prospects, 
Moreover, she cheerfully accepted the consequences, and gaye gp, 
bitious mothers no warrant for quoting her as an example of th 
evils of improvident marriages. She passed bravely through th 
ordeal, living the life of a poor man’s wife so gracefully and chee. 
fully that her husband did not know she had a wish ungratified. 

The best evidence of her influence over her son was in the fy 
that he learned to feel no shame of his poverty. At school: 
found himself upon an equality with other gentlemen’s sons, fer 
being better supplied with pocket-money than was he; and itii 
him no harm to know that some self-denial was practised at home ts 
enable him to feel independent amongst his companions, and aril 
the shams and meannesses he had been taught to despise. 

The Lydesleys had struggled respectably through the period 
their son’s boyhood before the father obtained promotion, when om 
member of his wife’s family—a bachelor uncle—so far relented s 
to offer a few hundreds towards launching the youth in some pr 
fession. This offer was made just as Basil Lydesley had attaind 
his eighteenth year, and the perplexing question was in debates § 
to the ways and means of giving him a three years’ residence at it 
of the Universities, as the surest road to fame and fortune 4 
thoughtful earnest lad, of studious habits, whose sole desire 
peared to be for opportunity to carry on his studies, would nd! 
given the means, fail to make some mark in the world. The 
proffered assistance was therefore very gratefully accepted. aplit 
Lydesley had the gratification of seeing his son’s name bracketd 
with the best men of his year, and died in the belief that fame a 
fortune would very quickly follow. Seven years had elapsed sit 
Basil Lydesley left Oxford. He was now nine-and-twenly, - 
unknown to fame and unsmiled at by Fortune. He appeared & 
indifferent to smiles as to frowns ; but not so his mother. | Shen 
only made aware how high her ambition had become for him by 
deep disappointment she experienced at its non-fulfilment- 

The indulgence of this disappointment had in course ° 
gradually warped her naturally good intelligence and keen sens? 
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‘cht. With an inconsistency which twenty years previously she 
would have been quick to recognise, she was becoming discon- 
tented and soured, because she did not reap something else besides 
that she had sowed for. Her son was all that in his early years she 
had striven so hard to make him, and she was growing dissatisfied 
with the very tastes and habits she had fostered. She thought she 
admired them as much as ever. Of course it was right he should 
be what he was, only she wanted him to be something else at the 
same time. 

Spartan simplicity of life had been all very well in the past. 
She could still, in the abstract, admire Basil’s independence of the 
luxuries of life; but it ought not to stand in the way of his rising 
in the world. He ought to have all the advantages of wealth and 
position at his command, though he might remain as grandly care- 
less of them as now, thought the anxious mother, as years slipped 
away without his making the slightest effort towards improving the 
aspect of affairs. She was beginning to almost believe that she 
could have better borne his being given to extravagance or some 
other such weakness, to the extent at least of causing him to feel 
the need of money sufficiently to make some effort to obtain it. 

He was acknowledged to possess more than average mental 
ability, and was constantly appealed to as an authority by men who 
had known him at Oxford, and who were doing their share in the 
battle of life, and winning for themselves a name in the world. 

More than once had Catherine Lydesley been tantalised by the 
assurance that her son might do anything: make a mark at the 
Bar, rise in the Church or any other of the professions; and here 
was he, complacently settling down to spend his best days amongst 
the musty old authors which he called his riches, and which, with 
Riverside and three hundred a year, had been his uncle’s legacy to 
him. Riches indeed! She was beginning to feel quite a grudge 
against the books which absorbed all her son’s time and energies ; 
she would have liked to have put their much-talked-of value to the 
test of the auctioneer’s hammer, for more reasons than one. The 
ihere getting rid of them might force Basil to seek some other em- 
Ret, to say nothing of the small fortune they were said to be 

rth. 

He was absolutely untouched by such arguments as she was 
aurea to use respecting the advantages of wealth and position. 
n reply, when he made any beyond a smile, he would playfully toss 
ack some of the philosophy she had taken so much pains to imbue 
a with in his boyish days with pleasant irony—it seemed irony 
i her present frame of mind—expressing his obligation to her for 


- He owed all his success in life-—he absolutely called it success 
0 the dear little mother. 
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If Catherine Lydesley would have given it the name of Stcces 
twenty years before, she was not inclined to do so now, Jy the 
hope of stimulating him to make some effort, by letting him tee 
that she found her means insufficient, she once or twice tried g littl 
diplomacy in the way of hinting of some need of her own, whieh she 
could not afford to gratify. It was pleasant to have a cheque, gained 
by a paper he had written, put into her hand to pay for the furs » 
what not she had expressed a wish for; but she could not 20 on 
urging him to work for such things, and when she endeavoured y 
make him feel a want on his account she altogether failed. 

Work for work’s sake he did. She could not charge him yi, 
want of application. ‘ But,’ she irritably asked herself, ‘ where wy 
the use of adding knowledge to knowledge, without any special ob. 
ject in view beyond making a few translations and writing an occ. 
sional paper for the reviews ?’ 

At length, finding that there seemed very little hope of hi 
making an effort to improve his fortunes, her mind gradually became 
concentrated upon the endeavour to improve them for him. Th 
most direct means to this end appeared to be that of securing 
rich wife for him ; and as some of the new-comers in the neighbow. 
hood were very wealthy, she commenced operations by cultivating 
the acquaintance of such of them as had daughters. 

She talked Basil to the young girls, and the young girls, firs 
one and then another, to Basil. All to no purpose. Although om 
or two, whom she considered very eligible, made it apparent enough 
that they were not unwilling to be wooed by the distinguished-look- 
ing Mr. Lydesley, no wooing followed. 

In vain did the anxious mother hint that the rich heiress, Mis 
Pringle, was evidently quite éprise with him. He only replied wit 
a little bantering speech, advising her to take the earliest opportunity 
to nip the young lady’s affection in the bud, since he would spur 
her the having Miss Pringle for a daughter-in-law. The little mother 
had too thoroughly imbued him with the appreciation of something 
different for him to desire such an alliance as that. 

‘You are thinking of the absurd rumours about the means 
which her people acquired their wealth, and that is not worthy! 
you, Basil.’ i 

‘My dear mother, I have heard no rumours. I was alluding ® 
the young lady herself.’ a 

‘I am sure there is nothing in her to complain of. She 18 # 
able and generous and good-looking—for her style.’ 

‘I suppose she is—for her style.’ 

‘And accomplished; and’—the mother’s face flushed—* I het 
that she is to have at least sixty thousand for her fortune. Des 
Basil, sixty thousand !’ 
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‘Poor little Miss Pringle! Let us hope that she will not fall 


g prey to some fortune-hunter, and be married only for the sake of 


her money, mother.’ ' 
After awhile Mrs. Lydesley would venture again. If Miss 


Pringle’s sixty thousand were not to be had, Geraldine Fanshawe’s 
twenty were not to be despised. 

‘Mrs. Verral was saying yesterday that she would not be sur- 
prised if a match came about between you and Geraldine Fanshawe 
by and by, Basil.’ 

‘Mrs. Verral does occasionally put questions in that way; but 
you were able to give her a reply.’ 


‘You might do worse.’ 
_ «My dear mother, a great deal worse. I might be in love with 


Alicia Verral, for instance. Her mother would tell you that would 
be a great deal worse, if Alicia were inclined to accept me.’ 

Mrs. Lydesley was silenced. Her friend, Mrs. Verral, was almost 
as poor as herself, and quite as desirous to secure a matrimonial 
prize for her only child. The two mothers would have heartily 
agreed that nothing could be more undesirable than a match between 
their children. 

It really seemed as if Basil would contentedly settle down to 
live and die a bachelor, so little did he appreciate the young ladies 
he met. Many an admiring glance followed the handsome owner 
of Riverside as his boat shot up or down stream on summer even- 
ings; but it was all thrown away. He had the taste to recog- 
nise many a pretty picture on the lawns he glided by; but young 
ladies do not care to be regarded as only doing a share with trees 
and flowers, &c., towards forming a picture. : 

Meanwhile Mrs. Lydesley did not relax her efforts. All that it 
lay in her power to do towards improving the position of affairs she 
did, devoting her energies to saving a nest-egg out of the small 
housekeepings. But although she was still, as in the old times, 
saving for her son, her present motive was a very different one from 
the first; and only the very highest motives can prevent the mind 
devoted to saving pennies from degenerating. There was a great 
difference between fretting over the servant-maid’s large appetite, 
grudging the use of an extra candle, and buying cheap inferior food, 
and the economy of the past days, exercised, not for the purpose of 
hoarding money, but in order to live honestly and independently 
and give her gon the education of a gentleman. Certain petty 
meauhesses were beginning to be apparent in the household manage- 
ment that the Catherine Lydesley of the past would have been 
ashamed of, . 

aoe had the habits of a studious man; but had Nora Gray 
other than she was, she might have thought that the some- 
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what meagre fare set before her was not quite what she had a y " 
to expect. As she had known none other but school-f bat 
p School-fare, and thy 
rather of the roughest at cheap schools, her taste was as simple 
could be desired. " 

Mrs. Lydesley had been on the watch for some such 4}; 
when Mr. Norman’s advertisement for a home and refined ASSOCig. 
tion for a girl of sixteen caught her attention in the Times. She 
contrived to give her son the impression that it was companionship 
only she was hoping for; and he easily enough accepted an gy. 
planation which seemed so reasonable. The society of a yo 
girl would naturally be welcome to one who had so few friends of 
her own stamp. Mrs. Verral, a widow with limited means, her 
daughter, and Geraldine Fanshawe, the niece and ward of an inyalij 
Indian judge, were the only gentlewomen in the neighbourhood with 
whom she was upon anything like intimate terms. In fact, she 
rather shrank from making new friendships, and hoped nothing 
whatever from the chance companionship to be obtained by advertise. 
ment; but she was willing to go through a great deal in order ty 
add a few pounds to her slowly-accumulating store. 

It was no slight surprise, as well as relief, to discover that she 
had in truth found a companion in Nora Gray. Each was attracted 
towards what was best in the other. Mrs. Lydesley was still young 
enough in heart to find pleasure in listening to the dreams and agji- 
rations of a girl like Nora, and the latter had a keen appreciation 
of the other’s character and mental culture. The two were vey 
soon like mother and daughter. Mrs. Lydesley did not even make 
a secret of her ambition for her son; only she so refined and idealised 
it, that Nora understood it to be simply the desire to see him ap- 
preciated by the world. Probably the mother believed the same 
herself to a certain extent, unconscious that she had come to regatl 
fame as a stepping-stone to wealth. 

She found it very pleasant to dilate upon the one theme to# 
sympathetic and appreciative a listener as Nora Gray. She seemed 
never tired of listening to the mother’s hopes ; and in her absorptio 
in the one idea, Mrs. Lydesley did not reflect upon the possible co 
sequences of such conversations upon a young girl with a nator 
tendency to hero-worship. 

If they were inclined to run a little into extremes in their her- 
worship they could not do so in his presence. Basil Lydesley 
kept the home atmosphere healthy. A man of keen intellect, mally 
tastes, and vigorous health does not take kindly to a course of 
petting. Moreover, in his society, women felt that the best was 
expected of them. Long association with a mother such as Ms 
Ly desley had been at her best had accustomed him to look for 8% 
sense as a matter of course; he was as unsparing and critical ¥ 
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sonversation with a woman as with a man. If he appeared a little 
jess deferential in his bearing than some considered to be their due, 
t was not because he respected them less. ray 

Nora Gray was painfully conscious of the deficiencies in her 
education when first brought into contact with a mind like Basil 
Lydesley’s. To have it taken for granted that she was not only 
acquainted with the attitude of the best thinkers of the day, but had 
heen trained to use her reason logically as well as critically, when 
good authors were little more than names to her, and she was a 
great deal more ready to give an opinion than explain her grounds 
for it, was depressing. But she very quickly found that, unsparing 
as he could be to an adversary on even ground, he was considerate 
and forbearing enough to ignorance. It was not pleasant to find 
how very little she knew; but it was pleasant to have it taken for 
granted that she had only lacked opportunity. 

Her tastes, as they developed, proved as robust as his own. 
When he took it as a matter of course that she would set to work to 
make up for lost time, she did set to work; steadily fighting her 
way through the thorns and briers which barred her path until she 
began to find a pleasure in using the strength which grew with the 
exercise. By the time she had been two years at Riverside, Nora 
Gray had made sufficient progress to satisfy even herself. 

She was made free of the library—the ‘ romantic end,’ as they 
termed it (that which commanded the view of the winding river 
and rising woodlands on the opposite banks), being set apart for 
her use. She spent some hours every day there, silently bending 
over her books. An easel, upon which rested a half-finished water- 
colour drawing, and the painting-materials spread upon a small 
es hear, gave evidence that she sometimes varied her occupa- 
ions, 

They had their holidays too. Basil Lydesley had learned to 
TOW as well as read at Oxford ; and it was not Nora’s least pleasure 
to glide swiftly by the green banks of the river, in the early morn- 
ing or cool of the evening, sometimes steering, sometimes taking an 
oar. They were occasionally accompanied by Mrs. Lydesley, but 
ty frequently only by Basil’s dog, which mounted guard when 
; she tempted to land and make exploring expeditions. And, 
fal th — had sufficient exertion to appreciate rest, how delight- 
iin ns far niente in the gently swaying boat !—Basil Lydesley 
il — his hat tipped over his eyes, reading bits of some 
neon At or, and now and again challenging her with a word to 

ght of fancy. 


(To be continued.) 
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STEPHANIE AND MARGUERITE., 
(GENEVIEVE WARD AND MODJESKA.) 


By Pavut Warp. 


ALTHOUGH the success which has attended the revival of School at 
the charming new theatre in the Haymarket has somewhat miti. 
gated the idea that the day for Mr. Robertson’s dramas was oyey 
there is no doubt that, in such matters, the public taste es 
greatly changed, and is now on a healthier tack—healthier, because 
stronger, fuller, and more artistic. The excellence of the actine 
and the exertions of the critics have prevented the works of the 
founder of the back-drawing-room school of drama from passing into 
oblivion as yet; but it is satisfactory to think that all the imita- 
tions of Mr. Robertson’s style have been signal failures. With 
the exception of Caste, which is a really good drama, with an 
interesting plot and admirable contrast of characters, and some 
very fair dialogue, the whole series of Robertsonian plays are pre- 
posterous absurdities. That such outrages upon common sense as 
Ours and School, which profess to be representations of every-day 
life in the nineteenth century, should be tolerated is a tribute to 
the benevolence, rather than to the discrimination, of the British 
playgoer. The much-ridiculed melodramatists of half a century 
ago never perpetrated wilder incongruities or evolved more astound- 
ing and impossible surprises than has this favourite dramatist of 
later days; but while their efforts were laughed to scorn, his have 
been abnormally praised, and the strange mixture of rudeness and 
twaddle put into the mouths of his characters has been accepted as 
smart dialogue, and held up for our admiration and delight. It is 
pleasant to find that the natural appetite of the public has not been 
wholly cloyed by this surfeit of syllabub and lemonade ; that it can 
yet be thrilled by a powerful appeal to those human passions, the 
display of which in their various developments has formed the 
groundwork for all good acting ; and that it can appreciate a play 
in which no bread-and-butter is eaten, no pudding made, and the 
dialogue of which is wholly devoid of ‘ repartee.’ 5 

It is lucky for Miss Geneviive Ward and Madame Modjeska 
that they have come to us just at this time ; for thouzh they are two 
of the most consummate artisis whom we have seen in our genera 
tion, it is probable that, had they striven to catch the public ear 8 
few years ago, when the teacup-and-saucer school was in its fullest 
force, they would have been refused a hearing. As it is, each of 
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hem has achieved a great and legitimate success in the very teeth 
{disadvantageous circumstances, and has by sheer force of talent 
wrung approbation, very srudgingly bestowed, from the professional 
sities. The play with which Miss Ward has been attracting all 
London at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre was performed by her at 
the Lyceum last autumn, and was a quasi-failure. Thisis the more 
strange because, while making every allowance for the excellent 
acting of Mr. Clayton and Mr. Flockton, the whole burden of the 
iece is borne by Miss Ward, and was doubtless borne by her as 
excellently in August asin March. The real success of the present 
production—for the cachet given by the Prince of Wales, though 
affecting a certain small circle, would have little influence with the 
general body of playgoers—lies in the fact that those persons by 
whose verdict dramatic fortunes are made or marred, and who are by 
no means the regular newspaper critics, were away from London in 
the autumn, and hence the ‘ fiery cross’ which is passed from hand 
to hand through an enormous succession of coteries had no chance 
of circulation. When Miss Ward had once been seen by the coyno- 
scenti, her success was achieved ; and indeed it is very long since 
such atriumph of pure artistic skill and training has been witnessed 
on the English stage. 

Of the excellence of Madame Modjeska’s Marguerite Gaulthier 
—ihere is no need to trouble oneself or one’s readers with the 
English version of names—there can be no two opinions. In 
the first place, it is utterly unobjectionable, and not calculated to 
jar upon the nerves or to bring a blush into the cheek of the 
most sensitive ‘ young person.’ It is fraught with womanly feeling, 
delicacy, and pathos; and when it is looked upon as an achieve- 
ment in a foreign language by a generally unsympathetic audience, 
its result may be considered extraordinary. In my early days I saw 
this part played by Madame Doche, then in the height of her beauty 
and her fame; and though she represented the célineries of 
the cocotte more naturally perhaps, in artistic qualities (more espe- 
cally in pathos) her performance was nothing like so good as 
Madame Modjeska’s. The artist is so great that she makes the 
audience overlook the absurdity of the English version of the play, 
the greatest compliment, perhaps, which can be paid her. 
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By AN EMIGRANT. 





I am quite aware of the flaw in most accounts or suggestions on the 
subject of emigration, American farming, &c., which flaw consists 
in the fact that most of such accounts never reach the persons inter. 
ested. Valuable information is collected, specimen farms are 
described, a good deal of knowledge is wasted; and among the 
multitude of things written some few only—and most likely the 
least important, although the most striking—come within reach of 
the persons to whom they might be practically useful. Until we 
can make our way into the county and other local papers in England, 
we are to a great extent wasting our information. The Times cor- 
respondent, perhaps, is heard through portions of his letters from 
America, copied into local agricultural papers; but even he is not 
to be trusted implicitly, for the obvious reason that, however accu- 
rate he is on the special points he has investigated in person, these 
points are not representative of the average condition of American 
farming. Of course, he knows that himself; indeed no thoughtful 
man who has travelled in the United States can be ignorant of it. 
The more facilities you have, the more travelling accommodation 
is placed at your disposal, the more civility you meet with from 
railway companies and agents, or farmers owning places worth 
describing, the less do you necessarily see of the average life of the 
inhabitants of the spots visited. For every prosperous and perfectly 
contented farmer, who is anxious to show you his stock and proud 
to tell you what he gave for such and such a thoroughbred animal, 
there are a score or more of poor farmers who can barely make both 
ends meet, and perhaps another score in absolute destitution—that 
is, hopelessly in debt, and all but starving. It is well that this side 
should be shown as well as the other. 

I think that there are a hundred chances to one in favour of the 
success of an English farmer emigrating to the United States or aly 
of the British Colonies, provided he comes prepared with 4 capital 
of a few hundred pounds, and a determination to work hard with his 
own hands, and to give up many of the unnecessary ‘ necessarles to 
which he has been used. I think emigration is the easiest present 
means out of the agricultural difficulty in England, for it will = 
a generation to make a new kind of farming possible in Englan 
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In many of the country towns one meets with rough drags op 
° : 5 

sleds jolting along, laden with women and children on shopping 
expeditions, or on journeys to a new home ; and these vehicles are 
the poor man’s substitute for wheeled wagons. The few fortunate 
owners of cattle are princes compared to the grain-growers; but 
very few men, unless absolutely rich, own cattle enough for home 
uses. The small holdings decidedly do not pay, unless the owner 
has a small cash capital, and can afford to wait for good prices, 
Even when a man or woman knows a trade he or she can get no 
work, no one being in the position to employ labour ; the millers wil] 
only grind for money, or take the corn, wheat, &c., and pay in flour, 
which practically gives them a profit of seventy-five per cent. The 
prices of the wholesale produce market do not affect small places and 
small people; you are at the store-keeper’s mercy, and necessity 
drives you to take what price you can get, and that, too, in kind 
instead of cash. Thisis the case even in older settlements, remote 
from large markets; money is the scarcest article with the farmer, 
though sometimes, when artificial prices are produced by the pres- 
sure, during three months of the year, of a tourist element and its 
attendant hotel necessities, the suppliers of milk, eggs, butter, 
poultry, game, fish, honey, and fruit enjoy a short season of inde- 
pendence. Taxes, debts, and mortgages, however, more than 
counterbalance the profit, and from year to year the population 
remains as poor as ever. 

The Russian Mennonites were the only prosperous and well- 
housed residents of the country districts described by the writer in 
the Atlantic Monthly. The reason was obvious: they were all 
men of means, some very rich, and all able to pay their way, com- 
bine in transporting their produce, and keep themselves on their 
reserve-money during bad seasons. Chiefly agricultural, they yet 
wisely added a considerable stock-raising department to each farm, and 
thus were insured against heavy losses in case of bad wheat harvests. 
About them no details need be given; but their case is to be noticed 
as a proof of the axiom that unless you can start free from debt, 
with a proper amount of tools, machines, and stock, and independent 
of farm returns for a year or two, you are pretty sure to fail. The 
credit system is ruinous, and only short of ruinous when the creditor 
is 2 bond-fide company not interested in the failure of the debtor, 
as in the case of some religious emigration companies recently 
established. The mere expenses of building and fencing are large 
for a poor man, even where he does all with his own hands and the 
help of his family. Again, timber-land is hard to plough when 
there is no money to uproot the stumps (an enormous expense), 
and the loss of the space occupied by these stumps 18 Vély 
large in the long-run. The grocer —as an institution —' 
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the poor farmer's enemy,” as he is also of the negro culti- 
rator in the Southern States. A kind of cooperation in work- 
ing the farms of small grain-growers, as well as in provisioning 
heir families, would be a temporary remedy; but even for this 
some money at the outset would be needed. Indeed, in most 
rural neighbourhoods, East as well as West, the basis of a gift in 
hard cash is necessary to start any improvement, moral or mate- 
rial; and even pleasures that allure people and rouse them to at 
least a real expression of interest are constantly foregone, with a 
kind of stoical self-denial born of habit and necessity, simply because 
they cost some infinitesimal sum of ready money. Unfortunately, 
drink can always be had on credit; and so, to the reproach of 
many a place not radically bad, a disorderly meeting-place of 
idlers flourishes, where no decent entertainment can be made to 
take root. 

The proverbial violence of the ‘ West’ is largely explained by 
general want of money in the majority of places and superabundance 
of it in a few, at certain exceptional times. The foregoing details 
belong to Kansas life in particular, and no doubt many individuals 
in that State can come forward and match them with other details 
as well attested of prosperous agricultural ventures ; still the former 
represent the average, and everywhere the average is decidedly not the 
rose-coloured phase of life. The Times correspondent tells us of several 
Minnesota farms, giving minute details of large profits, encouraging 
to enthusiastic farmers, but impossible to be realised by the average 
man even with a small capital. In Kansas, the prosperous men, 
besides the Mennonites, were either large farmers hiring a good 
deal of labour (and they are rare, even in the neighbourhood of 
towns), or absentee speculators going shares with a small farmer— 
the latter providing all but the land—and selling their share whole- 
sale in distant cheap markets, such lands being, of course, always 
along the railroad track. The farmer finds seeds, machines, and 
labour, and his share being burdened with the payment of these 
things and the support of his family (the disposal of the remainder 
's, Moreover, hampered with local difficulties), is far from being 
practically a fair remuneration. 

Experience proves how hard it is for a man to get out of debt, 
oe how steady, brave, and hopeful he may be; a small debt 
Me hang on him for years, the payment seeming, spite of all efforts, 
» Secome more and more difficult each year, as his expenses increase, 
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and his means are taxed to the utmost to meet the least avoidable 
parts of them. One finds this in the ordinary run of life everywhere 
in city and country, in England and abroad. It is a great element 
in the almost chronic distress of some parts of Ireland. Almost al] 
over the rural neighbourhoods of the United States it is the same. 
English emigrants of all classes must not deceive themselves ag to 
the Eden-like character of countries beyond the ocean. The 
glowing accounts of low freights and immense yields, the details of 
cattle-raising on a large scale, and cheap food for cattle, &c., must 
not blind them to the fact that one may live within a stone’s throw 
of the railway and not be able to avail oneself of the marvellously 
low freight prices, or even nominally own one thousand acres and 
not be able to pay ready money for a pound of tea. These sound 
like contradictions ; but no one who has a practical and personal 
knowledge of limited means (not to speak of actual poverty) will cal] 
them so. ‘Taxes are lighter in some States than in others; soil 
more fertile, and weather more to be depended upon; shops more 
accessible and better furnished; life more social and cheerful; 
violence not quite so conspicuous, &c. ; but beneath all local differ. 
ences the broad fact remains that the majority everywhere are poor, 
and very commonly in debt. We need accounts of facilities and 
conditions in places where this is openly acknowledged to be the 
case, and not only accounts of show specimens of any given neigh- 
bourhood. In some of the cattle-raising States it is a common 
saying that a farmer is always in debt, but a ‘ ranchman’ (or stock- 
raiser) is just able to make both ends meet. Insome ofthe wheat- 
growing States provisions and fuel are both so dear as to counter- 
balance the advantages of an almost inexhaustibly fertile soil, at 
least to such men as are not rich. Even if a man now prosperous 
tells you he had nothing when he began, you will generally find on 
close pressing that he was perfectly unencumbered, and had, perhaps, 
a trifling capital; at any rate, be sure he had no back debts. 

The Eastern States are not, agriculturally speaking, desirable 
for English settlers, although with a little money to start with 
farms could be worked there more easily, and schools, churches, 
and neighbours are more plentiful. But the soil is poor; or where 
it was once fair it is worn out, and requires more rest and manure 
than its present owners can afford. Then, too, it is almost all 
private property; and though all the places for sale have barns and 
buildings, these are generally in such a condition that an English 
farmer would tind his instincts of neatness cost him half his capital 
before he could sit down satisfied with his surroundings. Aga, 
an English farmer would find that New England farming, 48 & 
money-making industry, is only one step removed from English 
farming, as far as its relations with the West are concerned. Whats 
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happening now in England has been going on for more than twenty 
cars in New England. The West drives the East out of the 
markets, and has long supplied the latter with its surplus meat and 

ain. The Eastern States cannot even raise enough to exchange 
roduce with the West. or some time they sent manufactured 
goods to an equal amount to the West, but now even factories are 
going westwards, and New England will soon have no field left to 
herself. ‘Che inner life of rural neighbourhoods in the New England 
States presents the same monotony of indebtedness and struggle 
and a network of mortgages which struck the writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly when exploring Kansas. But of this it is useless to speak, 
except as a warning ; for not many intending or hesitating emigrants 
have given the East athought. I only mentioned it because I am 
familiar with it, and it affords an illustration of what English farm- 
ing may come to if all present restrictions are done away with, and 
the sale of small plots of land made easy in England. We have 
no restriction here; the transfer of land is almost as easy as a bar- 
gain over the counter; farms are of a manageable size for two or 
three men to work, and (except the mortgage) the land is invariably the 
cultivator’s property. But notwithstanding all this, nearly every 
man has a mortgage on his farm, and the profits grow less every 
year. Mr. Brassey is so far the only Englishman who has men- 
tioned this in public speeches on agriculture. He evidently under- 
stands the conditions of Eastern farming and the intricacies of the 
mischievous system common in small places of indorsing your 
neighbour’s note, until so many and complex are the claims on 
every bit of land, or every house in a village, that it is hard to dis- 
cover the real owner. 

With a capital of from 8001. upwards, exclusive, if possible, of 
travelling expenses, an English settler going West, to cheap Go- 
vernment or railway land, may get on very well at first, and prosper 
after ten years, provided he is steady, thrifty, and hard-working. 
Without capital, I cannot see how he is to get on. Lately an 
English emigrant to Texas has been complaining of being deceived 
by the agent of a railway company, who decoyed him by false repre- 
Sentations to some railway lands in that State, which he afterwards 
found to be worthless as grain soil, and only fit for cattle-raising. 
It is strange he did not know that almost all Texas is grazing-land. 
There is a difficulty, it is true, in finding out the truth of any agent’s 
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years in any locality fitted for English emigration would give hig 
account of his own experience and observation, we should have gurer 
data to go upon than the glowing promises of railway prospectuses, 
If such men told the truth, they must needs give much discourage. 
ment as well as encouragement, and the settler would not have to 
choose in the dark, or in a fit of enthusiasm, nearly as artificial ag 
that of the raw recruit taking the ‘ Queen’s shilling.’ 

I am conscious of many shortcomings in this sketch of every. 
day life, and I may have made mistakes about some details; but J 
am certain that on the whole I am right, and that the average of 
farmers in every State of the Union are more or less poor men, 
leading a hard life. On the other hand, it is a more healthy and 
honourable life than that open to men of most trades and professions; 
and it is also of this value as compared with that of the comfortable 
English farmer, who counts his men by the dozen, and is only the 
overseer of his place—that it is an independent and responsible 
business, subject to no interference from a man artificially your 
superior; it has no arbitrary inequalities and no sentimental for- 
malities. I quite appreciate the poetic side of English rural life, 
but it is less poetic in reality than the description sounds in distant 
lands. Here, also, the independence—a noble ideal—is not always 
so real as it should be; but that is generally the fault of the 
individual, where, as in England, the flaw lies in the system itself; 
a worn-out system, no longer fit for altered conditions, or only fitted 
to them under certain circumstances, as when a wise and enlightened 
landlord works in concert with a prudent and thoughtful tenant, 
both ignoring the letter of the law as far as they can in honour and 
conscience, and recognising the changes of the times without wasting 
breath in a foolish altercation about them or denunciation of them. 

I wish this could come under the notice of some country paper 
likely to circulate freely among farmers, as it is useless to talk on 
these practical subjects to literary and professional men, whose 
every-day interests are different, and who have little occasion to 
note agricultural subjects personally, unless when reflecting on the 
prices of their American beef and ‘patent’ Minnesota flour. If 
some Englishmen used to raising sheep would come over and teach 
us to improve that branch of farming, American mutton would very 
soon be in the market too. 

















EASTER AT GENOA. 


By Lapy VIOLET GREVILLE, 





Coxrrary to the ordinary run of tourists who scamper hurriedly off 
to spend the Holy Week in Rome, we found ourselves lingering by 
the Riviera at Easter-tide. Driving along the beautiful Corniche 
road, with the proverbial March winds, harpy-like, hustling the dust 
in a whirlwind over our heads, and lashing the sea into creamy 
surf round the headlands. Meeting the usual inhabitants of the 
road, first an old woman, sunburnt and shrivelled out of all 
similitude of womanhood, leading a couple of mules tandem fashion 
in a heavy-laden cart ; then a herd of patient-looking, lanky, fawn- 
coloured oxen from Italy, depressed of heart and weary of feet, 
going to reach the climax of their martyred life at the butcher’s 
hands; anon, little dirty children clamouring for halfpence and 
tossing bunches of dirty narcissus into our carriage. Then a pause 
with the loneliness of Nature, a silence only broken by the driver’s 
cries of encouragement to his beasts; bare bleak magnificence of 
dazzling snow-peaks, and red rocks fainting away at their base into 
the deep-blue sapphire of Italian Alps; the sea at our feet, displaying 
its prismatic colouring of pale blue, pink, and opal, till it meets 
the tender turquoise sky; on and on and ever upwards, like the 
young man in the poem of ‘ Excelsior,’ till we reach the midday 
halt. A travelling carriage drives up at the same instant from the 
opposite side; its occupants—two muffled-up old women in blue 
veils—sit, like mummies, immovable, inside, with all the windows 
up; an old gentleman, rather stiff in the legs, steps out. They 
are leaving Italy; we are eagerly approaching it. They have 
outlived their hopes and illusions ; we are nursing and intensifying 
ours. The driver goes off for his dinner, but the horses, panting 
and in a white lather, stand with bent-down heads and shaky knees, 
looking piteously round in the sharp blast; the scanty rugs, care- 
lessly thrown over them, fly off, but the poor creatures do not move. 
_ have learnt that in Italy there is one law for man and another 
or the beasts of the field. We pass through an archway, up a 
pi harrow street, grass-grown and mouldy with the decay of 
i tall thin houses, as if ashamed of themselves, huddle 
ao A and hang over, to nod forth friendly encouragement ; a 
a - aleony juts out like a tall lily ; carnations In full red flower 
a : Teaming rag hang from its delicate ironwork; black-eyed 
ms — children run out with close-fitting white-cotton caps on 
an eads ; the sun shines through another low archway, and forms 

g¢ shapes onthe uneven stones; weeds grow up from dark chinks; 
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unsavoury smells exude from dark underground stables and cellar-like 
vaults ; an old woman, looking like one of the Fates, sits knitting on 
a door-step, in a broad-brimmed straw hat. This is Italy! : 

Away we rattle again, past jutting promontory and sea-curyeg 
bays, through olive-groves, under dusty banks of sweet-smelline 
thyme; past impudent-looking villages, perched, as if in derision 
on the most bristling of crags, a jumble of stones and roofs and 
twisted orange-trees. Looking around, it is easy to believe that 
the peasants live on a sou a day, and when they have earned it lie 
down and rest. A man who cleaned the pots and pans in our hotel 
assured us that he travels barefoot from Turin every year, where he 
leaves his wife, children, his goat and cow, to earn by such labour 
fifty francs a month for four or five months. The very douanier’s 
assistant—shirtless, dirty, and unshaven, the veriest brigand in 
looks—thanked us for the few sous we shyly tendered him, while 
the officer, in a grand cocked hat and uniform, pipe in mouth, 
solemnly looked on. In this favoured region everything is a piec- 
ture. The hills group themselves gracefully, and shelter in their 
hollows the little red-roofed village, and its slender towering 
steeple, its crown of chestnut-groves and garland of almond and 
cherry trees. Like the views in a kaleidoscope, each melts away, and 
gives place, in its turn, to something more exquisitely beautiful. 
And so it comes that our aching eyes, sick and satiated with lovely 
sights and rare colouring, at last rest on the bay, where, like a 
queen reposing in the centre, sits Genoa in her amphitheatre of 
hills. <A great contrast from the country quiet it seems, as we 
emerge into the crowded streets, where every one walks in the middle 
of the road and jostles his neighbour. It was Maundy Thursday, 
and a féte-day of the Virgin. People were streaming out of the 
gaily decorated churches. All night they walked about in the clear 
moonlight, singing, shouting, and laughing, repose being, when 
necessary, attainable on the stone ledges jutting out from the 
houses, where men and boys, curled up like dogs, enjoyed a sound 
and profound sleep; but, as a rule, the general population seemed 
to prefer perambulating the streets, and giving vent to a noisy en- 
joyment of life. At daybreak the market began. The barbarous 
cries and uncouth hoarse sounds reminded one of a chorus of devils 
let loose. Whenever the noise flagged, or there came a pause, It 
was easy to fill it up with a cracking of whips and jingling of bells, 
which accordingly was lustily indulged in. 

As soon as possible we sallied forth to the Annunziata, a large 
highly painted and decorated church. The chapel of our Lady, 
evidently the great object of attraction, shone a perfect blaze of 
candles and bower of flowers. Camellia-trees, with a profusion of 
red blossoms, cinerarias, &c., made a kind of background ; down 
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the middle of the enclosed space ran a little path composed of 
strewed olive-leaves, and on each side was a carpet of soft mosses 
thickly strewn with camellia and rose leaves. Large bouquets were 
stuck about here and there. — The effect was very remarkable and 
pretty. As it was Good Friday there was no music, and almost 
every one knelt or stood round this brilliant chapel and ignored the 
sloomy recesses of the church. At the high altar the priests were 
chanting nasally ; soon they formed a procession, the celebrant walk- 
ing under a canopy, followed by a number of dirty and giggling little 
boys carrying large candles, and a dozen young men dressed in a 
white garment resembling that of the brethren of the Misericordia, 
their faces veiled, and holes cut for their eyes. They looked very 
ghastly; and we were told they were first communicants. All the con- 
gregation rose from their places and followed them round the church, 
forming a somewhat unseemly rabble of dirty peasant men and women 
and untidy children; the chief amusement and occupation of the latter 
at Genoa appears to be running about in the churches, where they dis- 
play the smallest amount of veneration, coupled with the largest amount 
of curiosity as to the ceremonies. In another fine but rather gloomy 
church all the pillars and pictures were draped with black, while 
inside the altar-rails was the most gigantic bouquet, a perfect Brob- 
dingnag in size, about six fect in diameter, composed of squares of 
redand white camellias with rows of purple violets forming a pattern. 
The Genoese have very little taste in arranging flowers. They mix all 
kinds of colours together in heterogeneous confusion, and their chief 

idea of beauty consists in tying single camellias on to long sticks. 
The charm of Genoa, though very potent for the student of 
— life and nature, or the passionate lover of colour and _ pic- 
uresque effects, does not attract the ordinary tourist, so that we 
met but few Americans—only one young lady who was very amiable, 
and with whom it fell to our lot to come into contact. She was a 
pretty widow travelling alone and independently with a courier maid, 
and she informed us that she had enjoyed her tour to Rome, but 
was determined never to return to Europe without a man. ‘It 
don’t do fur a female alone,’ she declared, ‘and I’m on the look- 
out for a proper man, of course.’ She said this in the most charm- 
ingly naive-fashion, with a shy upward glance from her blue eyes as 
she held a delicate branch of asparagus poised midway ready to 
put into her mouth. ‘ Queer way they have at Rome,’ she con- 
tinued. «Tt wag my habit at the hotel to have a bottle of cham- 
me on Sunday with another lady, just as a kind of mark of the day, 
Sten and to remind us of the old country, lest we should feel 
er &. Well, would you believe it ? if I didn’t overhear that 
widow saying to the garcon, «Tom, don’t you forget to put the 
on ice to-night :” familiar, wasn’t it, now?’ Poor little 
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widow, she was sweet and lively, and I trust has found q « man to 
come to Europe with,’ ere now. 

All the days preceding Kaster the population Seem chiefly 
occupied with church-going. There are high masses and Joy 
masses, and silent services and processions, and lighting up of 
altars and extinguishing of candles; from the hot Strong light of 
the midday sun you come into dim sweet-smelling spaces and 
stumble up against kneeling figures in coloured handkerchiefs, oy 
knock against black-robed priests ; or suddenly are made aware that 
a veiled woman is whispering at the confessional, and that uncom. 
fortably ragged children are playing hide-and-seek around you, 
Sad-browed peasant women trudge in with a baby and bunile, 
deposit them both on the stained marble floor, murmur an orison, 
tell their rosaries, make an obeisance to the image of the Virgin, 
and again take up the baby and the bundle and depart, having 
eased their consciences as well as their backs. Involuntarily one 
asks oneself if there be any other business in the world so absorb- 
ing and important as this business of praying and church-going, 
But the more solemn meditations are quickly evaporated by the sight 
ofa priest spitting as he performs mass, or of the sound of the dreary 
whine of the tattered beggar, who, spying a new prey, rises from 
his knees to swoop down upon you and effectually prevent any 
devotions on your part; the impudent games of the urchins to whom a 
sacred edifice is a tantalising playground, or the laughter and jokes of 
a group of men and boys who have strolled in to see what is going 
on, and discuss their own affairs in a loud whisper. No, it is not 
piety, it is not religion ; rather the strangest of mixtures of super- 
stition and irreverence, the childish fear of offending an angry God, 
who is seen far away behind a long vista of accommodating saints, 
coupled with the ignorant desire to propitiate him by peace-offerings. 
These reflections were still further strengthened by our attendance 
at high mass on Easter-day. Such a crowd, such twisting round 
and twirling of chairs to get the best view at every altar where 4 
mass was being celebrated, such spitting, such handing over of 
seats above one’s head, such nasal singing, and such feeble organ- 
playing I never before heard or witnessed. There were no decora- 
tions, for Easter was apparently quite a minor consideration com- 
pared with the great feast of the Annunciation. The professional 
singers (for great efforts had been made to secure good music) and 
violins and wind instruments scraped and twanged and grated and 
shouted; but as the singers and the band indulged in very distinct 
views as to time and measure, and the conductor, a little red-faced 
man, who got hot and angry, beat violently with a piece of wood, 
apparently his baton of office, upon a brass rail, the effect was 
slightly incoherent, and decidedly unpleasant. But no one appear 
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tp mind, which somewhat shook my belief in the theory that the 
ttalians are a naturally musical nation. Since then I find Mr. 
Ruskin entertains similar opinions, for he says, ‘ Curiously enough, 
the only piece of true part-singing done beautifully and joyfully, 
chich I have heard this year, in six months in Italy, was out of a 
busy smithy at Perugia ; of bestial howling and entirely vomiting up 
of hopelessly damned souls through their still carnal throats I 
have heard more than, please God, I will ever endure the hearing of 
yain in one of His summers.’ Above all do the Italians surpass 
themselves in conversational noise : the discordant incoherence, the 
bawling and bellowing and hissing and gesticulating, the flashing 
eves and husky voices about the veriest trifle, as if the speakers were 
in an intolerable passion and must needs come to blows, and which 
all simmers and cools and falls down into pleasant calm five minutes 
afterwards, like a summer breeze on a shallow lake, is very repulsive. 

Tired of churches, we drove to the cemetery, or Campo Santo. 
There all the love that can no longer be lavished on the living is 
ingeniously disposed about the memory ofthe dead. Faithful hands 
bring flowers and wreaths,—those sweet participators in our joys 
and sorrows,—and tender sentiments twine and weave around the 
unfeeling stones. Among the still white streets of tombs we walked, 
and thought of the many beating hearts hushed in eternal repose ; 
the many bitter tears now dried by time or other affections; the 
piteous little tributes of affection wrought in marble, in iron, or in 
perishable immortelles; the homely superstition among the lower 
classes that places two little lanterns on each side of the grave, and 
lights them up when a novena is said for the repose of the dead one’s 
soul. What a strange sight these twinkling will-o’-the-wisp lights 
must present on a dark night, as if the spirit of the departed, dis- 
embodied and ethereal, were clothed in a pure flame! The marble 
monuments are some of them most poetical and delicate in concep- 
tion; the fineness of the climate helps to preserve them from dis- 
colouration, and the natural good taste of the natives withholds them 
from indulging in the horribly ugly productions that mar so many of 
our graveyards. 

Genoa is the nearest approach to a human ant-hill that it is 
possible to conceive. From the streets of silent gloomy palaces, with 
their mouldy, time-stained, damp entrances and carved marble pillars 
Piteously telling the story of the dead glorious past, black with hur- 
- forms, women in delicate lace veils, with silver-clasped prayer- 
ea some carrying bunches of camellias to present to a favour- 
oa oer others leading children by the hand, contadinas in bright- 

es andkerchiefs (their favourite colour) ; men walking to their 
mas in mart and counting -house ; down the dim cool lanes, 

ed by a strip of bright-blue sky and seemingly ending in a 
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peak ; up crooked steep stairs, looking as if they led straioht to 
heaven ; round sharp corners, from which you reach a fresh vista of 
narrow streets and overhanging balconies and queer odds and endg 
of houses, stuck in anyhow and brightened with little square page. 
ment-holes serving for shops,—all and everywhere is seething and 
crowded with life. From every window hang rags and clothes of al] 
colours, size, and shapes ; on every door-step play and squat children - 
while patient, bell-hung, red-tasselled mules elbow the passers fate 
narrow angles, and squeeze them flat up against walls. Down near 
the harbour is the busiest life of all. There, as bales and sacks 
and casks are flung, rolled, and carried on to the wharf, ruddy, sun. 
tanned, athletic fellows swarm in and out under the vaulted arches, 
or sit in little underground cleanly restaurants, where the smoking 
‘fritturas’ and savoury omelettes are cooked before their eyes, or 
rapidly devoured by hungry appetites, and the houses are more 
tumble-down and more crowded together, and the rags more plenti- 
ful, and the children more clamorous and dirty, till the noise, and 
the heat, and the colour, and the vivid contrasts of light and shade, 
and the bright gaudy hues of colour, seem to blend in one great 
Oriental nightmare of sun-steeped brilliancy. Then penetrate up 
narrower and steeper and more closed-in lanes, to more quiet out-of- 
the-way churches, around whose shaded aisles the scent of incense 
clings, where a ray of golden glory lights on the marbles, and where 
more masses are being huskily chanted, and more bending figures 
are kneeling about, and little wax-tapers twinkle feebly in the dis- 
tance, and you may know something of the charm of Genoa: the 
charm of a finished coquette whose every moment is a surprise, who 
is never dull, never insipid, always pricking you into motion, full of 
warm passionate blood, whose very beat thrills through you and fills 
you with a kind of strange and exciting emotion. 

Then, if you like, when you are saturated with the spirit of the 
place, when you have feasted your eyes on the blue distant hills and 
the glassy sea, on whose green waters float little cockle-shells with 
very white or very brown sails, you may do the tourist, and examime 
Christopher Columbus’s letters or Paganini’s fiddle ; or visit the Zoolo- 
gical Garden, consisting of a mangy peacock and a lion in a small cage, 
out of which he always protrudes a paw; or walk in the Acqua Sola 
promenade, where the most gaily-dressed of nurses, in tartan ribbons 
and silver pins, air the most befrilled of babies, and one solitary step- 
per is being trotted round and round ina very small dog-cart, till the 
horse is steaming and foaming and the inmates of the carriage 
clined to feel rather seasick. Then, and only then, are you compe 
tent to form an opinion as to the attraction of Genoa. And if you 
cannot realise it, you must have an eye insensible to colour, form, 
and beauty, and an imagination singularly sluggish and unimpressible. 






















































LORD AMELIUS LUTTRELL. 
By J. W. Snener, C.S.I. 





Lorp AMELIUS LuTTRELL was the third son of the Marquis of 
Oakham. His eldest brother, Lord Laxton, had a fancy for taking 
his clothes off, rubbing butter into his hair, and travelling amongst 
African tribes: for, in the absence of law and religion, he found 
opportunities of seeing a good deal of what may be called the wrong 
side of life, and of pursuing his studies in anthropology. The second 
son, the Reverend Lord Alaric Luttrell, was brought up to occupy 
the rich family living of Stoke Luttrell, in the valley of the Ouse ; 
and in this same valley Lord Alaric afterwards built a large hydro- 
pathic hotel, one of the advantages of which was advertised as con- 
sisting in the fact that there was ‘ sound Christian preaching in the 
immediate neighbourhood.’ The Marquis was a great racing man, 
and it was in reference to him that a dry humorist, well known on 
the turf, made a remark which passed almost into an adage, at the 
era of the celebrated ‘ Cleopatra’ case. Being asked if Lord Oakham 
did not run his horses straight, he replied, ‘ At times.’ When the 
Marchioness was in her prime, she was a familiar figure in Capel- 
court, and did a considerable business in scrip. Later on she seldom 
left the house after luncheon ; and persons who saw her at four or 
five in the afternoon were sometimes asked how she was, and more 

than once they have replied, ‘ Rather funny.’ 
_ Lord Amelius was a handsome boy, and he had great advantages 
in the muscles of his mouth; they easily relaxed, and when this 
was so, dimples were formed. So he early obtained his great repu- 
tation for a ‘frank smile.’ When he was six, he was taken one 
afternoon to see the Vicar’s children at the parsonage, and a Noah’s 
ark was exhibited. He had on a roomy Scotch cap. On his return, 
and whilst he was being undressed, a camel, a goat, two ducks, 
Japhet, and Mrs. Ham were found concealed within his headdress. 
Taxed with the misappropriation, he frankly smiled, and the pecca- 
— was overlooked. Arrived at ten years, he was standing after 
reakfast at the dining-room window of the London house, when the 
_— espied a blind fiddler in the gutter. With a view to 
ote a charitable disposition, she gave Lord Amelius a shilling, 
naps Aga convey it to the poor vagrant. My lord had a six- 
cies - , Is Own in his pocket ; in the passage he settled his line of 

At hi ae the musician the sixpence and kept the shilling. 

om is rst school he was delighted to find that taking pocket- 
Was viewed like smuggling—hazardous, but not criminal. 
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He made a collection. A sorrowful small boy, asking my lord jg he 
had seen anything of his three-blade tortoiseshell, wag altogether 
put off the scent by denial, accompanied with a frank smile. Ay 
Eton, and afterwards at Oxford, Lord Amelius particularly affecteg 
the management of little societies or clubs, and they generally got 
into pecuniary difficulties under his guidance. He was very lucky 
at games of chance, and played admirably at billiards, though with 
new hands he sometimes seemed to have altogether lost his gkil]. 
He was very popular on account of his pleasing manners; byt 
some of his friends would laughingly say, ‘ Milly’s a capital fellow, 
but it is as well to keep out of money matters with him,’ because jt 
was hinted he had a long head, was very knowing, and rather 
addicted to sharp practice, which phases of character were admitted 
on all hands to form a series of excellent jokes. His first start 
in life consisted in setting up a billiard-table in the Quadrant, 
under a fictitious name. He was then two-and-twenty. Tall, swarthy, 
with good lines in his figure, handsome features, dark eyes—whose 
only fault was proximity to each other, giving a furtive sinister look 
—a mouth full of exquisite teeth, and of course the celebrated frank 
smile, there was not much exception to be taken in the matter of 
outward appearance. 

One Easter, Lord Amelius was invited down to a large house in 
Devonshire, and during his stay there was a gala-day at the neigh- 
bouring village of Pomeroy St. Mary’s. The clergyman was him- 
self an active man, and encouraged sports and athletic feats. 
Amongst the company at the Hall who came down to Pomeroy Green 
was Lord Amelius, and the parson, meeting him, said, ‘I have a 
real treat to show you presently—our local queen of the air.’ His 
lordship expressed much curiosity to see her. There was a group 
of girls running races, playing with the skipping-rope, and so on, 
and amongst them one about sixteen years of age, with regular 
features—large, but rather staring, immovable gray eyes, and an 
abundance of fine yellow hair, slightly touched with a red tint. 
Amongst her comrades she was so immeasurably the first, that 
comparison was out of the question. The clergyman nodded 
gently with his head to point to her as the girl he meant. She 
turned her slow steady eyes on Lord Amelius. To that uninstructed 
glance, he appeared everything that was noble, beautiful, and romantic. 
‘ Charity,’ said the parson, who was the most amiable of simpletons, 
‘this is Lord Amelius Luttrell; he is very desirous to see you 
on the swing.’ His lordship said some kind and flattering words 
to her, and she, flushing with pleasure, moved towards two birch- 
trees, between which a swing was hung. She sat quietly dow, 
and some boys ran backwards and forwards with it till it attained 4 
great height. Seizing the ropes, Charity then stood up on the seat, 
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and after carefully marking her exact position as to the centre with 
her slow eyes, she left go of the supports and crossed her arms upon 
ner breast. Nothing could be more certain or more graceful than 
the manner in which she adapted her position to the needs of the 
equilibrium ; and as the swing gradually came to a_ standstill 
there was general applause. ‘O, but you must see her cross the 
bridge,’ cried the enthusiastic clergyman. The parsonage-grounds 
were near the Green, and included ravines and uneven ground. 
4 brook running down a little declivity was spanned by a high rustic 
bridge. ‘There was a general adjournment to the garden. Charity, 
throwing aside her straw hat, and pushing her hair back over her 
shoulders, mounted on the balustrade of the bridge, skipped lightly 
over the irregular ends of the knotted lattice-work, and crossed 
to the other side, gently balancing her arms. Then she returned 
by the same route—only backwards. Lord Amelius took a daisy- 
chain from a little girl who had just finished weaving it, but gladly 
relinquished it for a bright bronze penny, and, passing it lightly over 
Charity’s head, let it fall on her neck. 

‘Who is she ?’ he asked the parson. 

‘Charity Lee, our blacksmith’s daughter; he is dead, and she 
lives with her mother.’ 

‘What do you mean to do with her ?’ 

‘Do with her ?’ said the artless minister. ‘I hope, when she 
leaves our school, she will marry and settle.’ 

‘And her extraordinary talent ?’ 

‘O, she'll forget all about that, it is to be trusted, and will 
devote herself to making her husband’s home happy.’ 

‘Great waste of power!’ said Lord Amelius. 

It was a year or two after this afternoon that the name of 
Camilla began to be well known in London. Her performance 
took place at a celebrated place of entertainment, and consisted, 
in its commencement, of one or two feats in which extraordinary 
pluck and agility were exhibited. There was a transit at a great 
height of a single wire, and there were perilous lapses from the 
trapeze; but the whole culminated in an exciting representation, 
which was called the ‘Great River Flight.’ There was more 
laney employed in the idea than is commonly the case in such 


oe It took place on a stage. A river was seen flowing in 
; nc and to one side of this there was a practicable corn- 
eld. 


_ By means of a concealed steel thread, Camilla, dressed in an 
nolan costume purporting to be Volscian, passed lightly over 
. seal heads of barley and leaped upon the boards. Then in 
ta h * pantomime she pointed to the river, and told by gestures 
er father had cast her across the Amaseno bound round a 


~— she was but a helpless child. She is independent now; 
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she can defy the distance by her unaided powers of flight. She then 
retired to a side scene, and was at a given signal, and doubtless 
through the agency of an unseen catapult, hurled across the mimic 
waters, and received on a bed or in a net, though the flicht itself 
was all the audience were permitted to see. The performer was g 
fair handsome girl, and was said to come from the west of England, 
This was correct, for she was no other than Charity Lee. It was 
known to those who inquire into such matters that she lived in g 
quiet part of town with her mother; but some of the less scrupulous 
of the cheap papers hinted that a noble lord was much interested 
in her welfare. In the sense in which this item was intended 
to be received it was not true ; but it was true that Lord Amelins 
Luttrell had privately married Camilla, and that her public perform- 
ances were entirely due to his suggestion and arrangements. The 
popularity of the athlete was quite exceptional. Fashionable ladies, 
plainly dressed, and encircled with male friends, condescended to visit 
the locality where she appeared, under the excuse that the thing 
was classical, quite a study, and all the rest of it. That she was 
photographed, ‘like this, and like that, and in a snowstorm,’ may, 
of course, be supposed. But more than such distinction was 
bestowed upon her: an artist of eminence painted the insidious and 
fatal attack of Arruns, from the eleventh d/neid, and the figure and 
features of the dying princess were those of Charity Lee. 
Although the name of Lord Amelius Luttrell was closely con- 
nected with several benevolent schemes for the embellishment of 
London life, such as the American Oyster Drawing-room, the 
Standing Joke Club,—an establishment only open at night, where 
you might drink, smoke, talk, meet your friends, or what not, but 
never sit down, as there was not a chair on the premises,—the 
gossiping saloon called La Brosse Douce, where you got curacoa 
and seltzer, the French newspapers, and your hat brushed for a 
florin, and many other ingenious flights of fancy,—it began to be 
whispered amongst his friends that ‘ Milly was very hard up, anda 
smash imminent.’ When people in the rank of life of Lord Amelius 
are in pecuniary diificulties it does not affect their outward appear- 
ance or their personal habits. He was still very carefully dressed, 
still to be met in all places of fashionable resort, still particular 
about the dryness of his champagne. To have watched him leaning 
over the railings in the Park talking to a lady in an extremely gor- 
geous carriage, you would have thought him the merest summet 
tly, the most careless of all the sons of pleasure. But who was the 
lady he was seen so often talking to? Who was the grimy old man 
with an iron-gray beard sitting by her side? Those liveries of 
puce and gold were handsome enough, if not more; the silver about 
the harness was certainly not too sparingly displayed ; but yet that 
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jesian on the panel was not armorial. A steamer moving along the 
sea, with the sun rising in the east behind it, though a most deli- 
eately painted vignette, had clearly nothing to do with the heralds’ 
fice. ‘The lady had handsome eyes, but she was very dark and 
her cheeks were baggy ; she was stout, moreover, and could not, by 
il the miracles of millinery, be made other than a humpty-dumpty. 
That young person, however, represented the idea Lord Amelius 
had conceived of getting out of his difficulties. She was Miss 
Theodoxa Carapiet, and her father—an Armenian merchant from 
Calcutta, the principal owner of the Apostle line of steamers, the 
St. John, the St. Paul, &c., running through the Suez Canal, and 
considered amongst the best of the so-called Canal boats. And at 
the end of that season, when Lord Amelius had been seen standing 
so much by the ornate equipage, it was rumoured that he was 
likely, at a future period, to lead Miss Carapiet to what is, satiri- 
cally or otherwise, termed ‘ the hymeneal altar.’ 

Lupus Dacre, looking in for a glass of the celebrated brown sherry 
at the Standing Joke, heard Charley Davis and others talking about it. 

‘It is rather a peculiar event, is it not?’ asked Dacre, with 
an unassuming air, as if inquiring only for information, and quite 
prepared to learn that it was not a peculiar event. 

‘Milly, you know,’ said Davis, ‘ would marry the Hottentot 
Venus if she had seven thousand a year. It’s all right. The 
money will suit him—to the ground—and she will find her husband 
an easy-going fellow. Good heart at bottom.’ This opinion was 
entirely due to the frank smile. 


Lord Amelius had secretly married Charity Lee, because there 
was no other way of gaining the necessary influence over her. 
Although the fact that Charity gave her heart so easily to one so 
little known, might have led to the idea that she was susceptible, 
Weak, and one to be without difficulty led astray, it was not so. 
She had formed a kind of ideal or dream in her mind, of bravery 
with gentleness, of nobleness with simplicity, of personal beauty 
without conceit, and she, strangely enough, thought that Lord 
Amelins completely fulfilled this delightful union of attributes. 
= was partly right, but greatly wrong. He was courageous; his 
“per was completely under control; he was handsome, and 
bred not the least sensible of the fact. But the nobility and 
tare lity were very bad shots indeed. Supported by an old Puri- 
an sense of uprightness, common in Devonshire, and devoted to 
er mother, Charity would hear of no alliance short of marriage. 
“ rs united to the object of her affections, and assured that she 
What in nothing wrong, she cared for no other considerations. 
€ world said, what the world thought, whether she had not 
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a right to recognition, whether it was not degrading to jump and 
tumble for hire, all these thoughts she tossed from her with the 
dogeed and self-reliant resolution with which she started on hey 
horrible walk across the wire. And deeply, devotedly, and singly as she 
loved Lord Amelius, she was free from jealousy, indeed from eyyj. 
osity, about him. She was quite content with her love for him 
believing, with the utmost simplicity and faith, that it was just the 
counterpart of his love for her. She felt that the lord was distant 
from her and unsuited to her, and was only too satisfied to think 
she had got the man. 

A reputation like that Camilla had obtained does not last, 
There is something of disease in the pleasure derived from such 
sights, and a later phase of the malady is the craving for new stimu. 
lant. An American female appeared at another establishment with 
nearly the same feats. As the classical fashion had been set, she 
called herself Penthesilea, and, with no propriety at all, announced 
«a descent across the Simois. She was more undressed than 
Camilla, and her flight was accompanied by fireworks, so the jaded 
appetites snapped at the new viand. The star of Camilla paled. 
It was an October night, the places of amusement were all open 
again after the holidays, and Camilla had appeared on her wonted 
scene, but to a small audience. She had returned home, and was 
sitting with her mother by the fire in the parlour of their little villa- 
cottage, in Dandelion Wood ; a street of small detached houses, no 
longer in any way suggestive of wild flowers and thickets. The 
frugal supper of an athlete was ended, when a ring at the bell 
was heard, and Jord Amelius entered. He kissed Charity, and, 
taking a vacant armchair, sat smoking a fragrant regalia. Old 
Mrs. Lee soon took leave and went to bed. 

‘The interest seems to be dying out,’ said his lordship. 
‘Richardson thinks he must get something fresh.’ 

‘There were not many present to-night,’ replied Camilla ; ‘aud 
very little applause.’ 

‘Ihave been thinking,’ said Lord Amelius, ‘ whether you would 
not go down in the States. As the ‘ original Camilla,” I fancy an 
interest would be excited in you. What do you say to going? 

‘I do not mind,’ answered Charity cheerfully, ‘if you will go 
too, Arthur.’ 

His lordship’s full names were Arthur Amelius de Trafford, 
and, at his particular request, his wife called him by the first. 

‘Well, notimmediately. Ofcourse the agent would accompany yo": 
but I could come afterwards. You see, dearest girl, I am in dreadful 
trouble about money matters. How I wish some one would say to M¢ 
‘‘T will pay off your debts, and give you seven thousand a year. 
‘I wish some one would, I am sure,’ said Charity, laughing. 
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‘What should you think if I told you some one had said so ?’ 

‘T should think you would do wisely to accept the offer.’ 

‘Should you? But the offer has conditions.’ 

‘Yes ?’ 

oem !’ said Lord Amelius, with great emotion, ‘if you 
only loved me so much as to be able to make a great sacrifice for 
me, how you would rise in my esteem and tender regard !’ 

Charity, turning a little pale, said, ‘ But I do love you, Arthur, 
and would do anything for you, except give you up.’ 

‘Well, that’s just it. Here I am in wretched embarrassments, 
with ruin staring me in the face, and only one way of escaping utter de- 
struction, and you have the means of opening or shutting that way.’ 

‘Do not speak in riddles, Arthur ; it is wearing. You need not 
spare my feelings, but do explain yourself.’ 

‘Look here, darling. We have been very happy, have we not ? 
You have not wanted to be received by my family. You have never 
been ashamed of being a peasant. You have been above that. We 
have seen each other when we liked. You have been all along 
Lady Amelius, but have not cared that people should know it. 
The secrecy has not hurt you. And all this success has depended 
entirely on our placing our happiness, not in meeting or living 
together, but in the knowledge that we were man and wife, and 
nothing could unmarry us. ‘There is no reason, therefore, why 
secrecy should be abandoned, nor need our mutual understanding 
depend on intercourse.’ 

‘But, Arthur, I did not ask for change, for acknowledgment, or 
closer ties. Iam your wife in God’s sight ; why need I care what 
people say ?” 

Lord Amelius, who thought a mention of the Supreme Being 
rather bad form, said somewhat hurriedly, ‘ O, of course, that sort 
of thing; but I mean, taking a practical view of the whole affair. 
I'am not joking when I say I could get at once out of all my 
troubles, and occupy my proper place in society, lofty and fearless, 
only that I should have to accede to a proposition.’ 

‘What proposition ?’ asked Charity rather breathlessly. 

I shall have to nominally marry another woman.’ 

‘Nominally ! 
be has of course, nominally. Being your husband I could not 
i — else’s. But it would be no wrong to the person if she 

a new that I had been married before.’ 
f= ~_— never tell her,’ said Charity quite calmly. 
one pi know you would not; and it is because you have never 
recy irksome that I thought of America. It would put 


€ Atlantic between me and detection, and, at the same time, 
you might make money.’ 
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‘But how could you leave your nominal wife to come to me ?” 

Charity asked this, peering anxiously into the fire. 

‘I might plead shooting in the Rocky Mountains, ang Crosg 
the water, some autumn.’ 

Charity turned suddenly towards her husband, and obseryeg 
that Lord Amelius was looking at a picture, and speaking alto. 
gether without earnestness. Up to this point, the crime she was 
asked to aid had not presented itself in its real shape to her. She 
was pleased he spoke of the woman who was so to benefit him ag 
a mere dummy, alluding to her without a tone of tenderness. She 
cherished the idea that Arthur loved her just as before ; this beam 
of sunshine hid the baseness of the whole proposition. 

But now it burst upon her—suddenly, piercingly, overwhelm. 
ingly—‘ He wants to get rid of me!’ She was prepared for obscurity, 
prepared to work at her ungrateful profession to help Arthur— 
did not wish to embarrass him—had no desire to share his posi- 
tion, nay, even in the first obscurity of the design, did not resent 
the nominal alliance with another; but this self-repression, this 
freedom from anxiety about the future, this acquiescence in her 
husband’s views—all these feelings were based entirely on her 
belief in his love. That, she sincerely thought, was a lasting 
one, and would outlive all troubles and all trials. And now she 
had seen for herself, on his face, that this was not so. The little 
lamp by which she had guided her footsteps over an uncertain 
road was quenched, and she alone in the desolate night! ‘There 
was entire silence in the room. Lord Amelius hardly dared to 
look at Charity ; at last he turned towards her. There were no 
tears in her eyes, but she was completely colourless. When she 
spoke, her voice was altogether altered. 

‘You wish me to go for good to America, to leave you alone 
to happiness and freedom.’ 

‘ My dear child, you shall have a handsome allowance. And then, 
who can tell? life is uncertain, I may be my own master again.’ 

‘And you have really thought, Arthur, that your love was such 
a thing to me, that an allowance could compensate for its loss. 
Good God! how you have mistaken me, and what injustice you 
have done yourself!’ 

Lord Amelius stammered out something about its being all the 
same as before—a secret marriage, with possible instead of fixed 
meetings ; but his sophisms seemed hollow to himself. . 

‘ Besides,’ burst out Charity suddenly, ‘it would be a cnmeé 
for you to marry another !’ 

‘That is my look-out,’ said Lord Amelius, recovering himself; 
‘there are desperate moments in one’s life when one must take 
desperate chances—coups d’état—empire or guillotine. Surely it 
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ough for you to know that I do not care a straw for the person 


js en 
in question. a 
Charity murmured as if to herself, ‘Criminal, because married to 


ne!’ The strain was too great, and she burst into passionate weeping. 

Camilla appeared no more in her accustomed place. Mr. 
Richardson was not sorry. She was stated to be ill, and her 
name dropped out of the handbills, and another young lady, who 
was drawn across a rod like curtains, head downwards, with her 
husband in her mouth, was substituted for her. Camilla was for- 
gotten. But she was still in Dandelion Wood. To do Lord Ame- 
lius justice, he took no delight in unkindness. He would rather 
bestow soft words and pleasant looks, if they cost him absolutely 
nothing, than not do so. Charity agreed to go to America, but 
only begged to remain in England till the step which should sepa- 
rate her from her husband had been finally taken. Lord Amelius 
was a sufficiently good judge of character to rest assured that 
Charity meant to give him no trouble. This was obviously, there- 
fore, an occasion upon which a little cheap sentiment and a few 
empty caresses might well enough be laid out to advantage. His 
poor wife made no reproaches, and was able to command her tears ; 
but a great change had come over her. She was not the shadow 
of herself—her great muscular force remained ; she was the statue 
of herself. Her mother was sadly uneasy, because she knew the 
disposition of Charity well enough to fear that this apparent apathy 
was determination feigning slumber. But she had not power of 
action enough herself to do more than watch and wait. 


Lord Amelius Luttrell was so well known in society, that his 
coming marriage was much commented on. It was considered more 
a curiosity than a mésalliance. The expression ‘ vulgar’ could not 
be applied to Armenians with more propriety than it could to the 
Esquimaux. To have a rich Carapiet wife was a droll sort of fancy, 
like making a pet of a gold-striped beetle. And then the credi- 
tors of Lord Amelius were very pleased, and sang his praises, 
for the old merchant paid them all off. Ifa marriage takes place at 
Christmas, it is better there should be fairy weather than fog or 
rain. Snow had fallen slightly, and had been followed by hard 
frost ; so the landscape was very fantastic and pretty. The bride 
came in superb furs from Queen’s Gate, but appeared in the usual 
nuptial dress when she reached the warm plant-laden church near 

aton-square. The august union required two sanctions of religion 
Min Protestant and one Catholic, to which branch of the Ar- 
om . religious body Mr. Carapiet belonged. As Lord Amelius 
ered the sacred portal, a little boy passed a sealed envelope enclos- 
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ing a slip of paper into his hands. It contained these words - « Ven 
are not committing a crime.— CuaRity, 0f Pomeroy St. Mary's,’ Even 
as he stood at the altar, that scene long ago in Devonshire roge before 
his eyes, when the innocent gil first blushed beneath his fla 
gaze. And now—what did the memorandum mean? The scene 
changed to the ritual of the elder church, and then again to the vay 
and brilliant breakfast-room. There was a crowd of the aristocracy 
who had run up from their seats for the occasion. The Marchioness 
was to have been there, but about noon sent an excuse. But the 
Marquis was present, advanced in age though he was, and highly 
entertained with the event. His old red face was blue with port. 
wine, imbibed to keep cut the cold; and he breathed a jest warm 
with vinous odours into a young gvardsman’s ear, ‘It is a pity 
Milly could not have married Julia Pastrana ; he would have shown 
her.’ Then he shook again, and disclosed his long fangs. Lord 
Laxton was away —under the equator—in a striped loincloth amongst 
his favourite Fongoes ; but the padré, Lord Alaric, was in great fig, 
and told several persons that Amelius had the makings of a remark- 
able man in him. But emidst the elegant trmuit, the excitement, the 
felicitations, there lay an anxious thought in the mind of Lord Amelius 
—a care that would not be appeased. What did the memorandum 
mean? And even as he lifted the foaming cup to his lips, a shudder 
caught him, like the cold and creeping wind from an opened charnel. 

The four white horses trotted brightly over the hard ground into 
the railway-station yard, where the distinguished couple were 
courteously conducted to a reserved caniiage, into which they at 
once entered, whilst the servants looked after the tickets and lug- 
gage. Just as the train was starting, a newsboy offered the Glole, 
and Lord Amelius took a copy, giving it to his lady while he searched 
for a penny. She received the paper, and turning the pages, read 
out presently ‘ Death of the celebrated Camilla.’ The account was 
very short, stating first, with the romantic inaccuracy of early 
intelligence, that the athlete’s real name was Carlotta Leo, and 
that she was born in Cuba; then saying that it was understood 
she had been for some time in low spirits from want of employ- 
ment; that she had not appeared at breakfast that morning ; that 
her mother, finding the bedroom-door locked, had grown alarmed, 
had had it burst open, and had found the unfortunate woman quite 
dead, with an empty laudanum bottle on a table by her side. 

‘Poor thing!’ said Lady Amelius, as she finished the paragraph, 
‘I have seen her.’ 

The dew stood on the brow of Lord Amelius, and there was ® 
swelling in his throat which threatened to check utterance. It was 
a fearful moment; but the muscles of the mouth proved equal to the 
occasion. ‘So have I—often,’ he replied, with a frank smile. 
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LEADERS OF PUBLIC THOUGHT. 
By James M‘CrEa. 





Tur illustration which accompanies these remarks will serve to 
make the public acquainted with the personal appearance of some 
listinguished and influential men, and cannot be held to violate the 
anonymity which, with certain reservations, prevails in the system 
of English journalism. The London press, so far even as the 
veneral reader is concerned, is, indeed, far from being an absolutely 
anonymous institution. Editors are known to the world at large, 
though contributors are not. In certain circles, mainly political 
and legal, and among various club coteries, the composition of the 
staff of an important newspaper, daily or weekly, is no secret. 
Literary men themselves, professional publicists included, are, with 
some notable exceptions, prone tochatter. The late Mr. Delane had 
analmost morbid horror of admitting the light of publicity upon the 
operations and machinery of journalism. In his capacity of editor 
of the Times he went nowhere, and I do not think that he ever 
prominently assisted at public gatherings of an exclusively literary 
nature. Yet there is no doubt that Mr. Delane was indebted, for 
his social acceptance, to his editorial chair. He declined to talk 
about his newspaper; but it was none the less the newspaper which 
made the man. Before this there is no instance on record of the 
conductor of a daily journal living exactly the same kind of life led 
by Mr. Delane—regular in his attendance at clubs, an habitual 
diner-out, the friend and confidant of statesmen and ministers. 
His predecessor in Printing-house-square, Thomas Barnes, was 
mM no sense a ‘society man.’ He belonged to no club; he 
seldom accepted an invitation to dinner; he was never on any- 
thing like the terms of intimacy with any politician of mark, 
inside or outside the Cabinet, which existed for years between Mr. 
Delane and Lord Palmerston. Therefore it may be said that 
Delane’s experiences have had the effect of setting an example of 
Which he would certainly have disapproved, and have constituted 
8 pre cedent which in theory he would have discouraged. 

Editors are of many kinds, and have many qualifications. Some 
have much learning, and little journalistic tact, or tact of any kind. 
Some have much tact and little learning. Some unite a fair pro- 
— of both. It is the reputed traditional business of the con- 
Se — “aly or weekly newspaper to lead public thought ; and 
hou 3 Secirgen said that Mr. Delane did this in an eminent 

cree. 0 not controvert the proposition; but I wish to point 
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out that Mr. Delane was one of those wise gentlemen who never 
prophesy unless they know, and who never advise unlegg they have 
reason to believe that their counsel will be followed. Mr. Delane 
was inspired to a much greater degree than many persons have 
believed by Lord Palmerston. When he essayed the réle of Calchas 
or Mentor, it was because a little bird had winged its way to 
Serjeants’ Inn from Cambridge House, and had piped something of 
great importance and in articulate accents into the editorial pine 
When Lord Palmerston was not in power, Mr. Delane did not yep. 
ture quite as much upon prediction, though he displayed, in a rare 
degree, the qualities of shrewd worldly prescience and insight. 
The gentleman who has followed Mr. Delane in Printing-house. 
square is neither an acute politician nor a clear-headed map 
of the world; he is a professor who has strayed from academic 
to journalistic haunts. For nearly twenty years Mr. Chenery 
wrote leading articles for the Times; then he received the 
titular dignity of its editor, and has since proved conclusively 
that, whatever he may have done as a journalist, the editorial 
instinct is not in him. Mr. Frank Hill, of the Daily News, is 
another leader of public thought who has ascended the editorial 
throne from the desk of the leader-writer, and a very pungent, in- 
cisive, thoughtful, and cynical leader-writer too. Sir Algernon 
Borthwick—the only decorated editor in the United Kingdom—has 
also written leaders, and has successively acquired an interest, then 
a chief share, in the daily journal of high life of which he has at 
last become sole proprietor. Sir Algernon Borthwick, however, 
owes his success to other qualities than that of able editorship. He 
has devoted himself, like his newspaper, to society, has acquired an 
extensive acquaintance among the rich and great of his own land, 
has won his way to the hearts of foreign ambassadors and other high 
dignitaries, and has been for years the faithful mouthpiece and mirror 
of French Imperialism. Lady Borthwick has created a salon, and at 
her receptions the glitter of European orders on the breasts of grand 
transparencies has vied with the gleams shot forth from the 
polished head of Sir Algernon himself. This devoted attention to 
whatever is worth knowing and cultivating in the personnel of poli- 
tics and diplomacy has secured for the proprietor of the Morning 
Post a good deal of tolerably correct knowledge of public affairs, 
domestic and foreign. Sir Algernon Borthwick is an able, an acute, 
and a decidedly well-informed man. As a writer, he has, perhaps, 
too little control over the gently gushing sympathies of which his 
tender and emotional nature is full; as an editor, he has generally 
contrived to secure for his columns articles which have the air ° 
some special acquaintance with the topics of the time. 


. . ° F ’ 
The gentlemen who, to use a convenient Americanism, boss 
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the Daily Telegraph and the Standard respectively, come under a 
iifferent category. Mr. Edward L. Lawson is one of the pro- 
rietors, a8 well as editor-in-chief, of the broadsheet which still 
enjoys the largest circulation in the world. The principle on which 
this journal is, and always has been managed, may be described as 
those of a prudent regard to popularity with the multitude. It is 
reéminently the daily newspaper of the Londoner. It is read as 
much by thrifty clerks at Clapham as by the soiled doves of St. 
John’s Wood. It is always on the look-out for sensational cor- 
respondence, which may specially interest the great class of com- 
mercial employés, during the dull season; and it makes a point of 
inserting racy reports of cases which are tinged with impropriety, 
all the year round. Its politics consist of shouting with the mob ; 
and when there are two mobs, it shouts with that which it thinks 
the larger. Hence its attitude during the Bulgarian-atrocities agita- 
tion, andits invectives upon purely public grounds against its former 
idol, the present Prime Minister. Hence its rabid Jingoism, when 
the town was ringing with the echoes of the great Macdermott’s 
war-song. If you want to know the politics of the Daily Telegraph, 
you have but to go to a music-hall and watch the reception given to 
a topical ditty sung by a comic buffo. It has been said that since 
Mr. Gladstone has succeeded Lord Beaconsfield, the Daily Tele- 
graph has shown a disposition to rat. It may have shown a disposi- 
tion, but the process has yet to be completed. Now the Telegraph 
in these matters is a good judge ; and I infer from the circumstance 
that the change of front has yet to be executed, that, in the opinion 
of the T’elegraph, the Liberal majority is not quite as compact and 
durable as some people suppose. The Telegraph is scarcely a 
hewspaper in the sense in which the Standard is a newspaper. 
The latter journal, like the Daily News, makes the collection of 
Important news from all parts of the world its paramount duty, and 
contains fresher and better-compiled intelligence, as well as more 
full and trustworthy reports of all events of the time, foreign and 
domestic, than any other London newspaper. Mr. Mudford has, 
like Mr. Lawson, a certain proprietorial interest, though of an 
indirect and much less extensive character, in the journal which he 
conducts. In the first place, he is editor and manager for life— 
absolutely supreme and irremovable; in the second, he receives, 
In addition to his salary, a percentage on the profits. Mr. Lawson 
“ written in his time some excellent theatrical notices, and Mr. 
\ udford showed in his letters from Jamaica, published fifteen years 
a literary ability of a remarkable kind. But neither Mr. Mud- 
a Mr. Lawson has been, like Mr. Chenery, Mr. Hill, and 
ao Borthwick, through the mill of the regular daily leader- 
— Probably for this reason Mr. Mudford at least makes the 
*r editor. He has done for the Standard what at one time 
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seemed impossible. He has redeemed it from the charge of 
dulness, and he has lifted it above the level of partisanship 
and servility. The Standard is still a thoroughly Conservative 
paper, but it does not grovel; and the consequence is that Lord 
Beaconsfield no longer sneers at it, as in the old days he used 
to do. In a word, the Standard has become under Mr. Mudford’s 
management not only the richest treasure-house of the materials of 
the daily contemporary history of the world, but in some important 
respects, where fundamental principles of party allegiance are not 
concerned, an independent organ of public opinion, instead of g 
mere hack instrument for the grinding out of party tunes. What the 
Telegraph is for London, the Standard is for the whole of England, 

What is the place which the conductors of the weekly journals 
occupy in the editorial hierarchy? The Saturday Review js q 
power in art and literature, but scarcely in politics. Its comments 
on public affairs have ceased to show any special vigour or inde- 
pendence of judgment. They are little more than the echoes of 
what the daily press has been saying all the week, and have the 
stamp of the narrowest conventionality in every paragraph. Each 
article, it may be said, is resolvable into a single proposition— 
that two and two make four. This is put, of course, in a variety 
of ways; but still the pith of all the statements is contained within 
its limits. It was this characteristic of the Saturday, under its present 
management, which recently called forth from a well-known politician, 
himself a former contributor to its columns, that he imagined 
the journal must be conducted very economically, since it seemed 
to do nothing but publish identically the same articles fifty-two 
times every year. The Spectator resembles the Saturday in pub- 
lishing no news ; but, unlike the Saturday, it gives definite views, 
and strong and positive opinions, on the questions of the day. 
These opinions and views you may like or dislike, but they have the 
advantage of presenting you with specific and distinct ideas. Of 
the relative merits of such weekly papers as Vanity Fair, the World, 
and Truth, I feel some difficulty in speaking very precisely in the 
pages of this magazine. They are, all of them, in a sense in which 
the Saturday Review and Spectator are not, newspapers ; they 
combine, like the daily press, the supply of fresh intelligence with 
such comments as seem good to them. Were it not for their agency; 
many facts, which it is of interest and perhaps of importance for 
the public to know, would never find their way into print. Let 
me give an instance. Most people are now aware that, when he 
attempted to reply to the Duke of Argyll’s fierce attack two years 
ago, Lord Beaconsfield, for the first time in his life, completely broke 
down. He had often simulated loss of temper before ; he had 
never actually suffered from it. He rose to speak, and, after a few 
sentences, his voice gave way, and his words were Lopelessly com 
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fased. Gradually the trembling fury of his passion disappeared, 
but the entire effort was none the less a failure. 

Now this is an incident which, it cannot be denied, has some 
historical importance ; and it would not have been preserved in 
black and white at all were it not for the World. There are two 
predictions that may, perhaps, be made of the future development of 
the daily press, and one of these is suggested by the public functions 
which such a newspaper as the World incidentally performs. One 
is, that the daily newspaper of the future will probably contain a 
great deal more news, and a great deal less comment; more of 
genuine intelligence, and less of editorial precept. The second 
prophecy which it seems tolerably safe to make is, that it will, 
before long, be practically recognised that a penny is the very 
highest price which can be charged for these matutinal broad- 
sheets. There are even some who confidently anticipate the time 
when a halfpenny will be the normal price of a daily newspaper. 
The argument of impossibility may be met by a historical analogy. 
Some thirty years ago, in his evidence before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, the late Mr. Mowbray Morris said that 
fourpence was the lowest sum for which a newspaper as good as 
the Times could possibly be published. The Times, we know, is 
now sold to the ordinary purchaser for threepence. Again: ‘I do 
not,’ he remarked, before the same Committee, ‘ think that it would 
be possible to provide newspapers to meet the taste of the public— 
unless it fell very greatly—for a penny. Attempts would be made, 
but unless the tone of the press were lowered very extensively those 
attempts would fail. I do not think it would be possible for a 
hewspaper published at a penny or twopence to publish at a profit.’ 
The best commentary upon this opinion is the income-tax returns 
issuing from offices such as those of the Standard or Telegraph. 
Unless it can be shown that the extreme limit of economical pro- 
duction has been reached, I see no reason to regard the idea of 
the reduction of the penny newspaper to a halfpenny as wildly im- 
practicable. 

One word before I conclude as to the relationship in which those 
who have here been spoken of as leaders of public thought stand 
towards the world in general, in which I particularly wish to include 
the Government of the day. It is supposed to be the business of 
=~ editor of a daily paper to guide the opinion of his readers; he 
las also to direct the pen of his writers. He must be, therefore, not 
80 much a good writer himself as—a faculty which is, on the whole, 
tarer—the cause of good writing in others. He must be also a 
good judge of the special aptitudes and different capacities of indi- 


bee - In other words, he must have the skill of the administrator, 
: — this no amount of literary skill will make him a capable 


Moreover, he will do nothing himself which he can safely 
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delegate to others; but what he does himself must be that which 
no others could do. As regards the public, he must exercise 
faculty which to the uninitiated will almost appear like that of diyi- 
nation. He must observe by trustworthy signs from what direction 
the wind is blowing; and he must fill his journal, whether it take the 
shape of comment or news, with matter which is exactly suited to 
the passing mood of the public appetite. The position which the 
editor fills towards the Government is not quite so easy strictly to 
define. There is no doubt whatever that, were the London press 
(and to the London press I limit this article most strictly) to com. 
bine,—were the Times, Standard, Daily News, &c., to espouse 
one and the same cause,—they would constitute a power before which 
any Government must give way. Even in the divided state of poli- 
tical opinion which exists in the comity of London journalism, it is 
perfectly possible for two or three influential papers, if they take the 
same line, materially to influence the composition of a Cabinet or the 
lines of a policy. Yet the institution which exercises this authority 
occupies towards successive Administrations the most absurdly 
anomalous relations. It is practically a fourth estate of the realm; 
yet the presence of its representatives is tolerated in the Imperial 
Parliament only on condition that itis ignored, and is only noticed to 
be forbidden. In the same way, Cabinet Ministers publicly protest 
that the world is governed by Sovereigns and by statesmen, and that 
they are sublimely indifferent as to what their old friends, the news- 
papers, may say. Yet it is the fact that Cabinet Ministers go per- 
ously near to violating their oath as Privy Councillors in the confidence 
of which they make able editors the depositaries. Or let me take 
another instance. On Thursday, May 20th, the Queen’s Speech 
was read, at two p.M., to the assembled Lords and Commons of 
England. Up to that moment its contents were supposed to be a 
profound mystery. Yet the morning papers had, all of them, published 
accurate forecasts of each particular paragraph. How was this 
managed? On Wednesday night, May 19, the text of the Royal 
Message was read to the guests assembled at four dinner-tables— 
those of the leaders of the Government and of the Opposition 
the House of Commons and in the House of Lords respectively. 
Every guest was pledged to secrecy; by all was it understood to 
what that pledge amounted. The document had no sooner been 
recited, and the company dispersed, than some of the honourable, 
right honourable, and noble diners were closeted with the delegates 
of the press, and communicated to them the ‘ heads of the Queens 
Speech.’ But this is the regular usage; I have nothing to Say 
against it; it suits the Government, it suits the editors, 1t sults 
the public. Only it is a curious and a crowning instance of the 
essentially anomalous relations which have developed themselves 
between English journalism and English statesmanship. 




















































OTTER-HUNTING. 


By tHE Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. 





Soleitur acris hyems. The gun has been long laid by. The lean 
hunter has at last been relegated to his well-earned rest, and to the 
various restoratives in the shape of ‘ charges’ and blisters, for the 
renovation of worn-out legs and sinews, which modern grooms set 
store by. ‘The quiet dweller in the country has looked out his fish- 
ing-rod, his gardening-gloves, and his pet trowel, and spends even 
more anxious moments in confabulation with the head-gardener than 
he did erstwhile with the stud-groom. His wealthier neighbour, 
yho to the varied pleasures of his country seat adds that of the 
study of men and cities, is safely established in his town house, and 
is fairly embarked on the round of pleasures and vanities that will 
make him pine for his own murmuring streams and fair green lawns 
ere July be, fairly set in. The country is deserted by those who 
have the finest powers of thoroughly enjoying it, as is their foolish 
custom, just at the time when it appears at its fairest and sweetest 
—exchanged for dingy squares and heated rooms when every tree is 
becoming tinged with its freshest fairest hues of green, when every 
bush is burgeoning into blossom, and a man may scarcely dare for 
very shame to walk among the wealth of blue hyacinths and wood 
anemone that carpet the woods, so lately clothed by decayed brown 
leaves alone. Nota bush but contains its sweet-toned chorister, 
carolling his love-song to the bride of his choice, already busied with 
matrimonial cares ; while on the highest bough of yonder lofty ash- 
tree stands a grand song thrush, with nothing between himself and 
the bright blue heaven, piping out his glorious notes, as though he 
felt them to be too good for us poor creatures on the earth, and was 
sending each clear trill straight into the world above. 

_ Allis peace, quiet, and rest. Sport, except for the ‘ contempla- 
tive man’s recreation,’ is almost at a standstill. Yet the genuine 
hunting man—he who loves hunting for its own sake, and not for 
that ofthe riding which it entails—who places the hound first in his 
ullections, and regards the hunter but as a conveyance to carry him 
an to the objects of his devotion—need not spend all the summer 
a = Wearying for the cry of hounds; nor need he be found, as 
Nai case with one of the keenest and best of sportsmen, 
Me me with his back against the rails of Rotten Row, one fine 
t a omning,—* waiting,’ as he plaintively expressed himself, ‘ for 

tst of November!’ A good old-fashioned genuine sport may 
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be enjoyed throughout the summer, by those who really love hunt. 
ing, in the shape of otter-hunting ; and no one, however ignorant of 
hunting he may be, can fail to be struck by the heartiness of the 
sport, the hard work and trouble freely given by those who promote 
it, and, above all, by the wildness and uncertainty of that precarious 
sport which commences by the faint note of a hound on a two-days’ 
old drag, and culminates in a scene of such excitement as, it may 
be, no other chase affords, when the hounds swim their otter up 
and down some rocky pool, fairly making the hills to echo with thei: 
deep beautiful voices, and the quarry is showing itself from time to 
time after dives which rapidly become shorter and shorter in dura. 
tion, till at last the eager pack close round him, and he dies fight. 
ing savagely and desperately to the last. 

From ancient times the otter has been a recognised beast of 
venerie, and full and most quaint directions for hunting him are to 
be found in the pages of Turberville and Blome; but the method 
of pursuing him which was followed by those old-fashioned packs, 
which seem to have hunted every beast in turn as opportunity and 
the season of the year served, was very different from the orderly 
well-managed proceedings of our best packs of otter-hounds in the 
present day. Although the sport is a rather uncommon one, since 
otters are scarce in these days of game-preserving and the all-de- 
stroying tyrant in velveteen, who leads by the nose many a good 
fellow, who would be mortally offended were any one to attempt to 
take him in in matters other than sport, with such astounding 
tales as those by which keepers impose on their too easy masters, 
yet there are a few packs of otter-hounds which, for good manage- 
ment, neat tarn-out, and general efficiency, will compare with some 
of the best hunting establishments in the country. 

Foremost among these comes the well-bred, well-managed, well- 
hunted pack of the Honourable G. R. C. Hill, or the H.0.H,, 
whose neat blue-and-red flannel dress is known in most counties 
of England and Ireland and in almost every corner of Wales. Per 
haps this pack is one of the oldest in existence. or years the late 
Lord Hill, father of the present master, hunted the otter in the 
country around his home. On giving up his pack very many yeas 
ago the hounds were bought by Lord Londonderry, the present 
Lord Hill, when Mr. Rowland Hill revived the family pack, which 
he brought to perfection, and showed with them great sport 1 
Wales, Shropshire, and in Yorkshire, where he had some capital 
days on the rivers Wharfe and Derwent. It is more than ten yo® 
since Mr. Rowland Hill, finding the duties of master of fox-hounds, 
and of otter-hounds also, press too hardly upon him, resigned the 
pack of otter-hounds into the able hands of his brother, the — 
master, who has gone on from year to year with increasing SP" 
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and popularity, as the testimonial picture and piece of plate, re- 
cently presented to him at Builth, the centre of his Welsh country, 
rill attest. And when I state that in 1878 this pack accounted for 
no less than thirty-nine otters, while the score in 1874 reached the 
astounding pumber of fifty-two, my readers will have no doubts left 
as to the fact of there being good fun, in the shape of hunting, to be 
seen and enjoyed in summer as well as in winter, or of the exercise 
of consummate judgment and care in the breeding of such a pack. 

Next to this pack come the famous Carlisle otter-hounds, which 
have been in existence for many years, and have shown sport second 
tonone. ‘They, too, have an efficient and well-drilled field of good 
and enthusiastic sportsmen ; and in that rough Border country where 
they hunt, the very home of the hard-bitten rough terrier, they are 
never at aloss for a good sturdy customer to bolt the otter from the 
holt where the hounds have marked him. No beast can punish 
his antagonist more severely than the otter, and it requires a very 
good terrier to go up a wet running drain, half full of water, to one 
of these savage brutes, and, by really tackling him, force him to 
bolt. The otter, too, is an animal that can squeeze himself into a 
very small hole, and will lay up, after his night’s fishing, in a drain 
or hole infinitely smaller than that in which a hunted fox, heated 
and blown, can take refuge. The dog, therefore, which must be 
used should be low on the leg, and very small, which adds enor- 
mously to the merit of the performance. Sandy, the clever hunts- 
man of the Carlisle hcunds, second to none in his keenness and in 
thorough knowledge of the habits of the beast which he pursues, is 
never without a few of these handy little customers, bred for the 
purpose. The Carlisle hounds, too, are a grand lot, of old blood, 
and, like all packs which are kept for work and not show, there are 
to be found in their kennel no ‘ cats which don’t catch mice.’ 

. Another pack of otter-hounds has recently been started by Mr. 
Wilkinson of Neasham Abbey, Durham; and last year they showed 
Some good sport. A pack of otter-hounds takes, perhaps, longer 
to form than any other, since it is only the old hounds which can 
be really relied upon; and also there are not sufficient packs to 
obtain drafts from, and so form, at comparatively short notice, an 
efficient pack of hounds. Draft hounds of good blood may be 
obtained, but they will either be faulty or worn out, and therefore 
the M.0.H. must almost invariably commence ab ovo, and in the 
Course of five or six years may hope to have bred and got together 
a lot. of hounds, by which time also he may hope to have 
a experience enough to cope with the artful beast he is 
ree vouring to circumvent. Mr. Wilkinson has, however, the 

cus of a superior pack ; and if hard-bitten keenness and love of 


* Sport are to go for anything, this gentleman has a great future 
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as an otter-hunter before him. The county formerly hunteg for 
some twenty-five years in Lancashire and Yorkshire by Mr. Lomax 
(almost the father of otter-hunting in that part of England, and 4 
famous sportsman), has been taken over by this pack ; and if the 
do as well as their predecessors, there will be no cause for complaint 
among their followers. 

Otter-hunting has always been a great sport in Devonshire, and 
probably the Rev. John Russell could tell as much about the chase 
of the otter as any man alive. Mr. Trelawny had at one time q 
pack of otter-hounds, which I believe consisted entirely of draft or 
oid fux-hounds. ‘These hounds are excellent in small streams, iy 
rough cover, and anywhere where the otter takes much to the land: 
but where heavy swimming is required fox-hounds cannot stand the 
work like the rough-coated otter-hound. Nor are they so reliable 
on a drag as a true otter-hound, though when the otter is once ‘ put 
down,’ they will hunt him as well and as keenly as possible. There 
is also a pack of otter-hounds hunting a capital country in the New 
Forest, under the mastership of Mr. J. L. Shrubb. 

The equipment ofthe otter-hunter is simplein the extreme: flannel 
is the trump-card—for there is no keeping dry—and though many 
hunts have their distinctive dress or badge, flannel is the ground-work 
of all. ‘The red cap worn by the H.O.H. is of no little service to 
the master; for when he looks round for an «ide, to be hastily 
despatched to guard some ford and render some other service, he 
can, in an instant, pick out among the crowd those of his good men 
and true who happen to be handy. But be the colour what it may, 
let your whole dress be of flannel; eschew, like the plague, all 
waterproofs or hopes of keeping yourself dry ; but whenever thereis 
a conveyance of any kind out with you, or a house of call handily 
placed, there have a change of dry things, and do not hesitate to 
put them on, however fine the weather, when your day’s work is 
done. Rheumatism and lumbago come all too quickly to otter- 
hunters, and there is no use in disregarding ordinary precautions, 
which may very likely in the end give you at any rate a year or two 
more in which you may enjoy the sport you love. Shoes are pre 
ferable to boots, as carrying less water about in them; and with a 
good staff or pole about six feet long to support you in deep wading, 
to assist you over banks and hedges when running, and to probe 
and poke a sulky otter out from a holt, your equipment is complete. 
These poles are best made of ash, but I have seen very good ones 
of bamboo; a spike at the end is necessary, and it is not a bad 
plan to have this made double, or of the shape of an inverted V, 80 
as to hold better among large rough stones and boulders of rock. 

The otter-hunter being fully equipped, the next thing to do 
is to meet the pack at the appointed place. As to the hout, 
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there is much diversity of opinion upon this point. Some adhere 
to the old practice of meeting at cock-crow—mainly, apparently, for 
the purpose of annoying their field. For as you are going to hunt 
along the wet banks of a river, through water-meadows, osier-beds, 
and such-like damp spots, there can surely be no object in starting 
early, in order that the dew may still be upon the grass; while, 
as the animal you hunt leaves so strong a scent behind him that 
the hounds can own to it at least twenty-four hours after he has 
passed, there can be no such great hurry in starting, to hit off the 
drag before it has waxed cold. But there are circumstances in which 
an early start is desirable, such as in the height of summer, when it 
is cruelty to ask hounds to hunt during the heat of the day; and 
also when you know that your otter is in the habit of fishing up 
small streams which run into very large or tidal waters. Then 
the hour for you to meet is half an hour before daylight, when- 
ever that may be, and you should throw off as soon as you can count 
your hounds. But in ordinary circumstances there is no such great 
hurry, and about nine o’clock is a very reasonable hour, with which 
neither master nor field can find much fault. 

Once arrived at the place of meeting, all is pleasing and lovely. 
The lines of the otter-hunter are certainly cast in pleasant places, 
for, if there is in the neighbourhood a piece of beautiful scenery, his 
sport is sure to take him to it; and even in the most unromantic 
countries, where his course lies up the bed of a stream, he will con- 
tinually meet with the most charming little peeps and vistas of lovely 
scenery, which add very greatly to the enjoyment of a day’s outing, 
whether he is engrossed in sport or not. But to business. We 
will suppose the hoands to be uncoupled; all but a reserve of young 
over-keen hounds, not as yet to be trusted to hunt the stale drag 
of an otter, nor yet steady enough from riot to be allowed to draw 
through well-stocked preserves, along which we shall probably pass. 
Yet will these young hounds form a most powerful reinforcement 
when they are uncoupled, after the otter has been found and hunted 
for about half an hour, when the fresh eager division come pouring 
down to the river to take up the running, and turn a long dragging 
hunt into a speedy kill. 

A walk through a bright fresh meadow, one or two awkward 
‘ és to negotiate—where our trusty pole proved itself well worth 
—— “ carrying it—and we are in a small wood, full of over- 
ac, _ wn _— holts. Here an old hound speaks faintly, 
le is net Wr ards tae pack mark at a ‘ holt,” or overhanging root. 
ls ieag though he most likely lay there last night, as 
take the dra - —— quickly tells you ; and from there they 
nari oo slowly at first, and speaking at long intervals, till 

P into a real quick run, racing across the bends of the 
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stream, and tearing at times up the bed of it almost as if the otter 
was just ahead of them. It is a very hot drag; yet the hounds lack 
the quick eager dash which they will display as soon as the otter js 
really ' down, and they are hunting the actual quarry, and not the 
trail of him. In the absence of any other sign, the manner of 
his hounds should tell the master to a certainty whether he hag found 
his otter or not. Many persons will go home, after having geen 
otter-hounds run a hot drag some miles up or down a stream, under 
the impression that they have been present at a ‘capital run:’ 
whereas the truth is that they have really only been hunting the 
trail of where the otter was fishing the previous night—possibly 
hunting that heel-way, so that each stride took the hounds further 
from the object of their pursuit. However, ‘where ignorance js 
bliss, ’twere folly to be wise,’ and a very great load is off the 
master’s mind if his field go home pleased, whatever his own feelings 
may be. 

But to resume our hunt. After some three miles’ racing up- 
stream, during which the horsemen and carriage-folk have had 
much the best of it, the hounds throw up—a young one flashes 
forward and even speaks, but the old ones will have none of it. 
The master (who has, I daresay, not disdained a lift in one of the 
pony-cairiages bowling along the road close to the river, during 
the time that his hounds were running away from him) is among 
them, and, with a blast of his horn, holds them back. The active 
whip would seem to have flown, for there he is in his place—up- 
stream of the pack, and, having turned the riotous young hound 
with a crack of his whip, is already placed where he commands a 
shallow leading to a deep reach above. Scarcely is he there when 
a chorus from the hounds shakes the air, and almost fetches 
the very leaves off the trees. Surely they have found him? No, 
it is only the fresh drag that they have hit off. But now they mark 
like tigers at yonder old drain, tearing at the bank and roots as if 
they would excavate the whole thing for themselves. The ternet 
is in almost before you can ask for him, and those who are listen- 
ing at the drain can hear his short yap! yap! far away m the 
bowels of the earth. The hounds are called away, and for a me 
ment allis hushed expectation. Tally-ho! there he goes! Where: 
How? Who saw him? Noone. Nobody could ; for he bolted two 
feet under water, out of the private entrance to his house; but 
the experienced eye of the master caught the chain of bubbles 
rising to the surface of the pool, and in two minutes his voice 18 
confirmed by a cheery halloo from our friend the whip, who - 
never left his coign of advantage at the upper shallow; his “ 
eye having told him at once that the otter’s point must be tha 
deep and strong pool which lies above. Now let those good men 
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and true, who love sport, and mean to help to kill this otter, go 
‘nto the water, and line both the upper and lower shallows ; without 
such help an otter cannot be brought to book. . The hounds now 
swim madly up and down the pool, hunting at times the chain of 
bubbles made by the otter, and questing for the scent upon the 
water in the most beautiful manner in the world. Now the otter is 
getting beat, and he shows himself frequently. The excitement on 
the bank is maddening, and sadly interferes with the working of 
the hounds. But the last scene is nearly at hand—the otter makes 
a desperate attempt to force the upper shallow; but the pack are 
upon him, and as the clever and plucky whip seizes him by the tail, 
hounds, whip, and otter tumble over on to the bank together, amidst 
a chorus of who-whoops from the bystanders, ‘ Who-whoop, worry, 
worry!’ Let them worry as much as they like, they cannot break him 
up, if he is a tough old dog-otter; and I have seen ten couple of 
strong otter-hounds worry at an old otter for ten minutes, and then 
seen him taken away to be stuffed without more than a couple or 
so of rents in his skin. For, verily, the otter is a difficult beast to 
circumvent, and a ticklish one to handle when he is laid hold of ! 
Well, I can only hope that many of my readers may see, during 
this summer, such a hunt as I have attempted to describe, and 
that, having once seen it, they may ‘ enter’ to the sport keenly. Itis 
one that affords grand exercise in the midst of lovely scenery. It 
isa good old-fashioned hard-bitten kind of hunting, one which a 
sportsman, who is not afraid of getting his feet wet, and can enjoy 
himself without wearing gloves, is certain to delight in; it is one 
which leads a man into no heavy expenses or extravagance ; and I 
hope for my part that it will flourish as long as there remain to us 


a genuine sportsman, an otter, and a nook of old England in which 
he can be hunted. 














SPOKEN IN HASTE. 





I ro“p him he was wilful; ay, and I say it yet; 

We may sit here and brak our hearts, but truth we maun’t forget; 

He was our first-born boy an’ all, and comely and strong and 
straicht ; 

Mebby we spoilt him: I wer’ proud to call my boy my mate. 


How he’d laugh when t’ lipper dashed the spray over his bonny 
hair ! 

Thou’st getten one of his curls, my lass; shut i’ thy Bible there? 

And he’d tak’ the helm and bid me rest, when all the lines were 
shot, 

And sit and sing, and fettle a net, or twine a lobster-pot. 


I never meant to cross him: it wer’ all ina moment said. 

I liked the wench with her bright-blue eyes that he wer’ boune to 
wed. 

But we'd had a heavy time of storm, and food and fire wer’ dear, 

And the childer’s bitter cry for bread is a weary thing to hear. 


We'd fought a nasty sea all day, and the hooks were well-nigh 
bare : 

Nobbut a fair-sized cod or two, and a lot of rangem there ; 

And he chose the finest of the fish, or ever we touched the land, . 

‘This’ll do for Nance,’ he says to me, and he weighs it his 


hand. 
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‘Nay,’ I tells him quick, ‘that’s best to sell. Thy mother is well- 
nigh pined, 

And afore thou gangst to other hearths thou hast thine own to mind.’ 

And words ran on ; and there we were, hungry and worn and cold. 

Iwas the worst: a tongue had need lie still when grown so old. 


But so it wer’. And, eh, my lad was wilful, as I said ; 

He took the fish, and leapt ashore, with a toss of his saucy head. 

‘T'll none come home till ’'m welcome!’ he shouted as he went. 

‘Thou'lt be long enow, then!’ I calls back. I said what I never 
meant. 


Ay, lass, my poor auld lass, [ know, thou’d fain ha’ sought thy lad, 

But I said ‘ Nay;’ I thought, in my wrath, ’twas a righteous wrath 
I had, 

I thought I did well to be angry: it’s somewhere in the Book— 

Give us hold of t? curl: I'll haud it safe while thou turns t’ page 
to look. 


We didna get much sleep that night. No hand was on the latch. 
We lay and held our breath in hope our Will’s light tread to catch. 
Lord, how he’d swing along the Cragg, with ever a launch and jest! 


He was the first, as I said afore, and the first is oft the best. 


Iwas down on ¢’ pier ere the rising sun the Abbey Head could strike. 

‘Hast seen our Will?’ I asks the men, speaking it careless like. 

‘Thy Will?’ says old Tom Douglas; ‘he’s sailed this hour past. 

So thou’s letten him tak’ up wi’ Mike. Thy pride’s come down at 
last.’ 


I staggered as he’d struck me. Mike! the raffling drunken sot, 
Not fit to sit aside our Will—was Mike the mate he’d got ? 

Mike and his crazy coble, instead of the Lark and me! 

And a red sun gleaming angrily across an angry sea. 





And a sullen ‘ call’ upon the Scar, where the surf was foaming gray, 

And the wild white horses tossing for many a league away ; 

And the sea-dogs hanging ominous like, out in the fierce coarse 
skies. 

I strove to Steady the glass; but there—the mist was in my eyes. 


What is the good of talking! They'll have telled thee in the town 
The coble was dashed on Lecta Rock, or ever the tide went down ; 
d in the gloomy gloaming, when the sobbing winds were still, 
Mike washed ashore at Saltwick—but the sea keeps our Will. 
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There was a handkercher of his fast tied to t’ rudder-shaft, 

The same I gave him Christmas-night, when his sweetheart blusheg 
and laughed, 

As he said ’twould do to wed in—TI tries to fancy this, 

He put it as a word tome. A desolate end it is, 


In this lost spot, without him ; ’twere better a bit to bide 
If I thought my lad forgave me, and loved me ere he died; 
For night or day, or foul or fair, it’s working in my brain, 
‘Only not to ha’ said it; only to live it again !’ 


Well, he knows all about it now, if parsons tell us true; 

He knows, if I wer’ quick to speak, I wer’ quicker yet to rue; 

He knows, he knows; and look thee here, who sees t’ Mike’g sick 
wife ? 

We’re not t’ see her pine, for all he did to spoil our life. 


There, there, good-night, we’ve said enow; the young are best 


asleep ; 

Leave the auld wife and I our watch, by t’ lonesome hearth to 
keep. 

Watch! ay, we may watch: till judgment-morn we'll none get back 
our Will, 


And but for the word I said in haste we might ha’ had him still. 


SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 
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Book the First. 
CuHaPTeR VI. (continued). 


Oxe afternoon, a day or two after that upon which the last conver- 
sation between Godfrey and little Sophy had taken place in the 
hazel-copse, Sir Peckham suddenly burst into his wife’s boudoir, 
where she sat gaunt and rigid as a grenadier, working away vigor- 
ously at a pair of canvas slippers. She was a devoted wife, and 
from their elephantine proportions it was easy to divine for whom 
they were intended. 

‘Raree-show !’ he exclaimed, in a voice of thunder, as he flung 
down a pamphlet upon the table (he always spoke in the abrupt 
manner in which we ‘ of the modern time’ are wont to word a tele- 
graphic despatch). ‘PoorTom! Can’tgo! GeorgeInn! Aztecs!’ 

Lady Hickathrift took up the pamphlet, the pink cover of 
which was adorned by rough woodcuts, representing two of the last 
descendants of an ancient race. 

‘Indeed, my love, I am extremely sorry that our dear boy 
is not here—he would have enjoyed looking at these curious 
little creatures! Are they, indeed, the Jast of their kind? Dear 
me! how interesting! ... But they will, I presume, marry, and 
thus... Ah, I see that they are both boys—two youthful priests 
—descendants and specimens of the ancient sacerdotal caste, now 
nearly extinct, discovered in the idolatrous city of Iximaya.” .. . 
Dear me! how excessively interesting !’ 

‘D——d nonsense! Jews! Dwarf-idiots! Whitechapel!’ ex- 
Claimed Sir Peckham telegraphically. His wife, however, could 
tead between the lines, as it were, though she generally interpreted 

8 Spasmodic utterances even to herself, the result of having had 
to to - constantly for the benefit of others. 
in Nay, love,’ she now interposed, ‘I can hardly believe they are, 
reality, as you say, Jew-dwarf-idiots from Whitechapel. Indeed 
“annot! TI cannot believe that Mr. Green, of the George, would 


Wish a e e,°e 
us to countenance an imposture, knowing so well our position 
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in the place! I feel certain, indeed, that he would hardly have left 
this for our perusal, or invited us to attend, if...’ ; 

Here Lady Hickathrift broke off, being apparently too much 
engrossed with the pamphlet to continue. 

The history of these two last remaining Aztec specimens was 
indeed, touchingly pathetic, and the kind-hearted lady fe 
rising in her throat as she perused it. 

It appeared that an American coloured gentleman, a missionary, 
who was deeply interested in the architectural remains in Mexico 
and Central America, was once travelling in the province of Verg 
Paz, beyond the Sierra Madre, when he came suddenly upon the 
ruins of an ancient city of great magnificence, amongst which, like 
Marius at Carthage, these two last connecting links between the 
Present and the Past sat mourning over the decay of their former 
greatness. After providing them with food, this benevolent gentle- 
man made known to them, in the Maya language, the saving truth 
which it was his mission to promulgate ; and after listening to him 
with the greatest reverence and attention, the two unfortunate youths 
resolved at once to embrace Christianity, and depart for ever from 
a spot which must needs have been fraught with such painful remi- 
niscences for them. Mr. Barnum, with his mermaid and woolly 
horse, had not yet sought these shores, and so novel and touching 
an exhibition as was now offered to Lady Hickathrift soon attracted 
much attention both from scientific and ignorant sightseers. After 
a successful campaign in London, the Aztecs were making a tour 
in the provinces, and hence their arrival at the little town of Poyn- 
ings, in the centre of which was situated the entrance to the feudal 
dwelling-place of the Hickathrifts. But what appealed particularly 
to the sympathies of the British public was the fact that (as was 
stated in the pamphlet) the money collected upon these occasions 
was to be spent in procuring for the ‘ last descendants of the sacer- 
dotal caste’ a more enlightened education, and in strengthening and 
confirming them in that Faith which they had so wisely embraced. 

‘My love, it seems really highly interesting !’ Lady Hickathrift 
exclaimed, after she had perused the greater part of the pink 
pamphlet. ‘And I really think we ought to patronise anything 
that will further religion.’ 

‘Too late! Gout! Hornblower!’ blurted out Sir Peckham; 
which meant, when interpreted, that, besides having a slight attack 
of gout, he had invited the Rector of Dallingridge to dinner, and 
that after his departure he feared it would be too late to assist at 
the entertainment at the George. aid 

‘Then I shall certainly not go alone,’ said his devoted wile; 
and she slowly left the room, in order to make some slight change 
in her dress for the benefit of Mr. Hornblower. 
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‘I have put out your ladyship’s ‘‘ philimot,” ’* said Miss Pea- 
cock, her ladyship’s maid, when she had gained the precincts of 
her dressing-room. * And your ladyship’s new turband, with the 
llow bird of parowdice.’ 

‘Birds of paradise are always yellow, Peacock,’ said Lady 
Hickathrift, who prided herself upon instructing whilst she com- 
manded her abigail. ‘ You talk as though the creature was dyed! 
But only Mr. Hornblower is dining here to-night, therefore I shall 
not change my coifoor.’ (Amongst other things, Lady Hickathrift 
was excessively proud of her knowledge of French.) 

‘Ho! what a disappointment to Mr. Green of the George!’ 
exclaimed Miss Peacock, aghast. ‘And me that thought the poor 
‘eathens would like to look at a bird that came from their own 
countries! They all consider your ladyship such a first-rate dresser, 
that they will come from far and wide and run their blood to water 
when there’s a chance of catching a sight. However, Mr. Green 
must make up his mind to a hempty ’ouse to-night !’ 

‘I see no reason, my good Peacock, why these people should 
flock to see me,’ rejoined Lady Hickathrift, flattered nevertheless. 

‘Ho, my lady! your ladyship is known to lead the fashion 
about here!’ replied Peacock reproachfully. ‘I do believe the 
Miss Spearinks have gone and himitated your ladyship’s new tur- 
band already! Ho them Miss Spearinks! anything like their hairs 
and graces I never came in contract with! However, they'll have 
it all their own way to-night, and no mistake! When I went over 
just now to buy a piece of wadding to cover your ladyship’s busk, 
I heard the remark passed of how your ladyship was such a splendid 
dresser. ‘Her ladyship,” I said, ‘*’as not many twilights, but 
she have’s little and good.” ’ : 

‘I should imagine that I possess quite as many as the Miss 
Spearings !’ answered her ladyship, as though somewhat nettled. 
‘And, dear Peacock, do pray learn your own language before you 
pretend to speak French! It isnot ‘‘ twilight,” itis ‘* twalight,” ’ 
and she rushed innocently from Scylla to Charybdis. 

Lady Hickathrift was standing before her dressing-table, en- 
gaged in some mysterious rite connected with the toilet ; whilst, 
in order to economise time, Peacock was standing behind her en- 
gaged in slightly tightening the lace of what looked like a Roman 
Warrior's cuirass. She had not yet removed her head-gear, which, 
with its nodding ribbons and plumes, added the sublime element 
to the ridiculous, During this performance, in fact, and as she 
xaaionally endeavoured to check any too sudden movement made 

y her attendant by an admonitory stamp of the foot, her ladyship, 


wh wal : , , 
ose phy slognomy was of a somewhat equine cast, reminded one 


2 , 
Feuille morte. A colour once in vogue, and thus pronounced by the vulgar. 
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instinctively of a determined ‘crib-biter’ undergoing its 
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grooming, 


or of a sable-plumed hearse-horse being driven deliberately with g 


stay-lace. 

‘She’s terrible hargumentious at times, and nags hawful 
Miss Peacock had once confided to Mr. Green of the George 
‘But one can always come over her with a little palaver!? J ‘ai 
which Mr. Green had ‘passed the remark’ that he should like t 
know where that man or woman ever stept whom Miss Peacock 
could not ‘come over’ by the charms of her person and of her 
mind ? 

Upon the present occasion Miss Peacock, being anxious to 90 
herself to the entertainment, and anxious, therefore, that her lady- 
ship should not require her at her usual hour of undressing, and 
Lady Hickathrift being in reality not unwilling to attend, did go far 
‘come over’ her mistress that she induced her to promise that she 
might perhaps go after all, and to array herself in the dress, at once 
gorgeous and grotesque, which it was her wont to wear at enter- 
tainments of the kind; and she shortly afterwards descended the 
broad staircase leading to the banqueting-hall in all the glories of 
her ‘ philimot’ and blue turban, with the tail of the bird of paradise, 
which had somehow got awry, sticking up like the war-plume ofa 
North American Indian. 

Mr. Hornblower had only just commenced the relation of his 
second anecdote—which usually came after the cheese, and referred 
to a copy of sentimental verses he had discovered many years 
ago in Dallingridge Churchyard—when Lady Hickathrift, who 
prided herself upon the courtesy of her manners, rose from her 
chair, and, seizing the hand of the Rector, began an elaborate excuse 
explanatory of her early retreat from the dinner-table. 

‘ Good-night, good-night, dear Mr. Hornblower,’ she concluded, 
curtsying after the old fashion, whilst the form of the palpitating 
Peacock was seen hovering in the doorway, carrying a richly 
embroidered Indian shawl to be used as a wrap. ‘ Good-night 
again, my dear Mr. Hornblower. Noblesse oblige, you know! 
and with a second curtsy she swept majestically out of the banquet- 
ing-hall. 

Xtacumbi and Upaxaelulah, the last of the Aztecs,—or, a8 they 
were sometimes designated in the pink pamphlet, ‘the surviving 
remnant of an ancient and singular order of priesthood called Kaanas, 
which, it was distinctly asserted in their annals and traditions, had 
accompanied the first migration of this people (the Iximayans) from 
the Assyrian plains,’ — were a weird and dwarfish-looking couple, 
weak and wavering in their gait. Their heads, too, were’ fearfully 
and wonderfully made ;’ and it was even surprising—according to 
the theory of the ‘survival of the fittest-—that brain, sple, and 
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legs having apparently struck work simultaneously, these unfortunate 
roung men should have survived at all to tell of the departed glories 


of their race. 

There was, however, a pathetic and credible reason for their 
seeming debility. ‘ Forbidden’ (the pink pamphlet explained) ‘ by 
inviolably sacred laws from intermarrying with any persons but those 
of their own caste, they (the sacerdotals) had dwindled down, in the 
course of many centuries, to a few insignificant individuals, diminu- 
tive in stature and imbecile in intellect. . . .’ 

They went through their performances with great dignity and 
docility, but sadly, as with the apathy of the fatalist; and it was 
easy to perceive that the strange vicissitudes they had undergone 
had permanently affected their spirits, lending to every movement 
an indescribable tinge of melancholy. 

The tall ‘ sacerdotal’—he was tall only by comparison, measur- 
ing some thirty-four inches in stature instead of thirty, the height 
of his companion—did indeed appear at moments to weary of the 
inexorable destiny which compelled him thus, day after day, to go 
through performances which must have seemed to him to partake of 
the ignominy and monotony of the treadmill. One would have 
fancied from his expression that his proud spirit occasionally 
rebelled, and would no longer brook such bitter humiliation, or else 
that the contrast with his glorious antecedents oppressed him so 
painfully that he was almost unable at times to proceed. To find 
himself alone—alone, save for one solitary companion, mortal as 
himself—to be apparently in a chronic state of irremediable debility, 
to have forsworn in a moment of desperation the ancient faith of 
his fathers, and to be exhibited thus in the assembly-rooms of a 
common tavern in a foreign land, was not all this enough, perhaps, 
and more than enough, to account for the expression of languor 
and melancholy which overspread at times the countenance of the 
elder of the two surviving ¢ sacerdotal remnants’ ? 

Lady Hickathrift could not help feeling greatly interested in the 
performance. She occupied one of the best places in the front 
row of chairs, as became her position, so that the Miss Spearings— 
daughters of the local post-master and linendraper, newly established 
: milliners—who gat immediately in her rear, by the side of Miss 
ne had ample opportunity for studying the strange formation 

“t imposing head-gear. 

- ver singing several of their national songs, and performing a 
i. tottering sacerdotal dance, the unfortunate young men went 
“an one verse of an English hymn, and the proceedings, so far 
wither were concerned, terminated ; though, before they finally 
the w, they presented a few copies of their biography to some of 
Most distinguished of the assembled company. 
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It is needless to say that Lady Hickathrift was one of the first 
to receive this interesting memoir, which she accepted very ora . 
from the hands of the taller of the Aztecs. si 

‘ Poor little manikin-pips !’ exclaimed Miss Peacock, ag he pre- 
sented her secondly with a copy of his history, perceiving that, next 
to her mistress, she was the most ridiculously attired female in the 
room, and probably concluding, therefore, that she was a person of 
distinction. ‘I won’t believe he never can be grown up, nohow? 
and so saying she patted him on the head with benevolent conde. 
scension. The unfortunate ‘remnant,’ however, had doubtless been 
unaccustomed for long years to the familiarities of the fair sex, and 
his whole being seemed suddenly to become flooded with soft emo. 
tions. He was thinking, no doubt, of those lovely beings who once 
graced the now ruined halls of Iximaya, and whose semblanees, 
which yet remain graven upon the ancient temples and palaces of 
that historic land, proclaim that they belonged to ‘a microcepha- 
leous type of human organisation.’ What a contrast to these 
temples, 


clously 


‘ grand and moss’d, 
Mighty as any castle sung, 
And old when oldest Ind was young, 
With threshold Christian never cross’d,’* 


must have seemed the assembly-rooms at the George Inn at 
Poynings; and how much must Miss Peacock’s sympathetic move- 
ment have affected the desolate heart of the ill-fated young man! 
As a proof of his emotion he suddenly reached out his hand with a 
movement somewhat resembling that of an ape, and, clutching tightly 
hold of the ‘ tail-feather’ of Miss Peacock’s bonnet, endeavoured to 
draw her towards him, whilst the surprise occasioned by so unex- 
pected a demonstration caused her to utter a shrill and piercing 
scream. But in a moment the eagle eye of the Rev. Mr. Carver 
(for such was the name of the American missionary) recalled the 
wandering fancy of the infatuated ‘ sacerdotal.’ He smiled faintly, 
gave a slight lurch forward, passed his delicate hand hurriedly across 
his strangely-shaped brow, and returning to the raised platform, 1 
a few seconds ‘ Richard’—or rather ‘ Upaxaelulah’—was ‘himself 
again.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Carver was a tall, thickset, negro gentleman, 
with a shining ebon complexion, flat feet, rolling eyes, and a scru- 
pulously clean tie and shirt-front. He had accompanied the Aztec 
remnants during their peregrinations through Great Britain and 
Ireland, acting towards them, according to his own account, 10 the 
united capacities of cicerone, spiritual adviser, and interpreter, = 
at the same time exercising over them the supervision of a paren. 


* Joaquin Miller. 
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After the two youths had withdrawn, this gentleman did not disdain 
s hisown turn to minister to the amusement of the company; and 
‘+ now became apparent that, besides being professedly an earnest 
yd exemplary Christian, he was also an exceedingly funny man, 
and that his religion was not of that kind which fosters a morbid 
melancholy. 

Having begun with anecdotes of a serious and pathetic nature, 
relating to the cruel treatment by American slave-owners of some of 
his own coloured brethren, of their extraordinary piety and powers of 
eudarance, &c., he next proceeded to give several very interesting 
examples of the singular power of mesmerism, electro-biology, and 
animal magnetism, powers which, he declared, were only now in their 
infancy, but which would become some day a staff in the hands of the 
solly, and a dangerous weapon when wielded by the emissaries of the 
levil. Having thus, in the first instance, affected his audience to tears, 
and succeeded, secondly, in arousing their keenest interest, he finally 
proceeded to convulse them with laughter, by relating to them lu- 
dicrous incidents of negro life, stories of the most diverting and enter- 
taining kind, and which might yet be published on the house-tops, 
so free were they from anything which might have tended to shock 
or scandalise the prejudices of the British provincial female mind; 
so that the whole audience departed highly delighted with them- 
selves, the Aztec remnants, Mr. Carver, and the world in general. 

Of course (as Mr. Carver himself admitted), like all those who have 
become prosperous through a rigid adherence to duty and religion, 
he was not without his enemies and detractors. These, however, 
were chiefly persons interested in rival concerns—of the ‘ spotted 
baby’ and ‘ pig-faced lady’ kind ; and it was not difficult to perceive 
that their malice was generated by jealousy at the success of the 
Aztec remnants. Some of these evilly-disposed persons had even 
catried their ‘lying and slandering’ to such an extent as to declare 
that Mr. Carver himself was the father of the said ‘ remnants,’ he 
having married, they aflirmed, early in life a Hebrew lady of weak 
intellect, who had died shortly after giving birth to the phenomena ; 
so that, they had the audacity to declare (reversing the behaviour 
of the pelican in the wilderness), he was actually preying, as it were, 
= “ own young! * But then,’ as Mr. Carver concluded by 
io ee if we gave credit to half the evil reports we hear, 

ere, ladies and gentlemen, should we find an honest man ?’ 
cours = before the assembly-rooms were altogether 
of mvse§ ri _ as Mr. Carver was collecting some of the articles 
uae e had made use to illustrate his interesting experiments, 
which a ene suddenly pushed aside the curtain through 
telling bs ztecs had disappeared, and presented him with a note, 

6 lm at the same time that a messenger was waiting for an 
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answer ; and before the curtains closed a good-looking young m 
in the garb of a rustic, was seen for a moment by the Pd, 
company. He was dressed in a clean smock-frock of greenish lines 
and was fidgeting somewhat uneasily with the catskin cap whieh 
he held in his hand. This young man was no other than ‘Nelus.’ 
groom of the chambers and factotum to Francis St. Clair, of Little 
Stillingfleet, whose usually beaming countenance—owing, no doubt 
to his recent marriage and the impending christening—wore on this 
particular evening a somewhat scared and harassed expression 
which the sudden glare of a well-lighted room upon the top of t 
three miles’ walk in the dark, long after his usual bed-time, had 
perhaps helped to intensify. 


The note which was delivered to the missionary ran as follows: 


‘ Little Stillingfleet, July 16th, 1899, 

‘Mr. Francis St. Clair presents his compliments to the Rey, — 
Carver ; and though he has not the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
he writes to say that it would gratify him extremely if he and the 
two interesting Aztec specimens now under his protection could 
make it convenient to pay him a visit of a few days at his house in 
this neighbourhood. The great interest Mr. St. Clair has always 
taken in the descendants of ancient races must be his excuse for 
making this request without having had the honour of a previous 
introduction.’ 


To this invitation Mr. Carver, without consulting the Aztec 
specimens, immediately replied : 


‘The Rey. Josiah Carver to Francis St. Clair, Esq.—Yours to 
hand. Aztec specimens and self will be proud to accept the hos- 
pitality of an English gentleman, and will (D.V.) wait on Mr. St. Clair 
at his residence to-morrow, after the morning representation.’ 


‘I don’t like that “‘D.V.,”’ Francis St. Clair remarked when 
he received this answer. ‘Ten to one the fellow is a scoundrel.’ 

Nevertheless, on the following afternoon Mr. Carver and the 
two last specimens of the ancient sacerdotal caste repaired to Little 
Stillingfleet in a one-horse fly. 


CHaptTer VII. 


‘Francis St. Cuair of Stillingfleet,’ as he was usually styled, 
in order to distinguish him from his brother, resided at his farm 
very much after the strange fashion to which his daughter had = 
ally referred whilst conversing with her new playmate. - His habits 
were primitive, and his corporeal wants few. As for his ambitions, 
they were so vast, and so impossible of fulfilment, that—as extremes 
are said to meet—he became in the eyes of the world at large one 
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of the least ambitious men upon the face of the earth—a man who 
not only scorned the ordinary comforts and refinements of life, but 
sho had outraged almost every one of its social laws, and thrown 
away for ever his own chances of success. I do not know whether 
he himself looked upon his career as a failure, or if what the world 
might have pronounced to be a success would have seemed like a 
success to him. Living in a realm teeming with the creations of a 
rich and vivid imagination, he was less dependent than most other 
men upon the actual realities of life, whilst whether he was sur- 
rounded by luxury or squalor affected him but little. He had asso- 
ciated himself with a small band of enthusiasts, who were one and 
all of them interested in the mysterious cause for which he himself 
laboured without ceasing —the grand political scheme of which the 
ignorant outside world knew absolutely nothing, though its ramifi- 
cations were So numerous and complicated that they were said to 
traverse and encompass the whole continent of Europe, and a great 
part of the East, as with a network of electric wires. One of the 
chief drawbacks connected with ‘The Great Cause’—as Mr. St. 
Clair and his friends were wont to designate it—-seemed to con- 
sist in its extreme vagueness whenever it was desired to confront it 
with existing facts; and hence it was that those votaries whose 
precise minds insisted upon a particular detail of its tenets were 
generally observed to withdraw in disappointment from what was, 
apparently, too vast and intangible to be subjected to ordinary laws, 
or even comprehended at all, except in the abstract. It was evi- 
dently a scheme which could be better described by a wide flourish 
of the hand in the direction of the far sunset, or by sundry bold 
sweeping hieroglyphics, traced with the point of a walking-stick upon 
the gravel of a garden-path, than by any of the long list of words 
usually employed to convey ordinary ideas. But whatever the 
‘Great Cause’ may have seemed to others, it was a reality to Francis 
St. Clair, and to him the horizon was golden with hope. He was, 
indeed, preéminently hopeful by nature. Somewhere or another I 
have read a story about an economical couple who, when grass was 
scarce, tied green spectacles on the nose of their cow, and sent her 
out to graze upon shavings. Francis St. Clair, according to the 
outside world, had, as it were, gone through life in green spectacles, 
the greater portion of mankind perceiving only dry shavings where 
6 imagined fair pastures ; but then—as he would have been almost 
Sure to remember, before allowing any such ignorant surmises to 
affect his peace—* the greater portion of mankind’ do not themselves 
ow shavings from grass ! 

tall — at this time about two-and-forty years of age, with a 
the figure,and a keen thoughtful face of an Oriental type— 


b 
” — Oriental uncorrupted by indolence and luxury, a child 
. II, “ 
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of the desert, an Ishmaelite, inured to danger and fatigue, rather 
than a luxurious inhabitant of Cairo or Stamboul. His counte. 
nance wore all the dignity and calm of that of a benevolent philo. 
sopher, the man whom nothing could surprise, nothing disconcert 
and whose temper no storm could ruffle. It would seem ag though 
the pageant of life passed him by, with its mummers and masquers 
whilst he stood looking on at it from the wayside, taking no part in 
the proceedings ; for, with regard to the smaller things of life, he 
had endeavoured to follow the precept of Sainte-Beuve, ‘ Etre e 
rester en dehors de tout’—a result which, with his ardent and 
impassioned nature, he had not arrived at without a good deal of 
severe schooling. 

On account of his unorthodox religious opinions, which did 
not permit him to assist at any performances of public worship, 
Francis St. Clair was looked upon by most of the neighbour. 
ing clergy as an atheist; for it was then, as now, customary to 
brand with this appellation all those persons whose minds, being 
constitutionally unfitted to accept theories apparently irreconcilable 
with reason and science, had either received under protest, or con- 
temptuously rejected altogether, such great mysteries as the doctrine 
of Original Sin and the belief in Everlasting Damnation. He was 
himself of opinion that the fact of his wearing a beard—a great 
rarity in these days—had given more offence to his conventional 
neighbours than any of his theological and political convictions, either 
indicated or expressed; and, indeed, Mr. Pettigrew, the new curate 
—little foreseeing the present bearded condition of the Anglican 
priesthood, and ignoring or forgetting many representations of sacred 
and holy persons—had gone so far as to declare that, whenever he 
saw an individual who did not shave, he knew him by intuition to 
be an atheist, and he added that he had only once been mistaken. 
Mr. Pettigrew did not condescend to mention the name of this 
exception, who was, perhaps, merely thrown in to prove the rule; 
but it was evident, at any rate, that he spoke from conviction. 
Francis St. Clair, when these words were repeated to him, could not 
but plead guilty to the beard, which he had permitted to grow partly 
from indolence, and partly in consequence of his failing eyesight, 
which rendered shaving a truly arduous undertaking; for, as his 
brother had once remarked, ‘a judgment’ was falling upon 
him, and he was at the present time in great danger of per- 
manently losing his sight. The growing of his beard was, he 
admitted, a voluntary and determined act of insubordination and 
unconventionality. As to beliefs or unbeliefs, he denied that they 
were under the control of the individual, and he therefore held his 
conscience absolved from any of the consequences which might accrue 
from his opinions. He contended that these were based upon the 
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iictates of reason and the teachings of science ; and that, as neither 
reason nor science remained at a standstill, he was at liberty to vary 
ind modify his own private convictions as it seemed good to him- 
self, provided that he never indulged in the impertinence of becom- 
ing a proselytiser, ‘Live and let live’ being the first commandment 
in his decalogue. 

One of the most appreciative of Shelley’s recent biographers* 
srites thus upon the subject of the poet’s spiritual convictions : 

‘He believed so firmly and intensely in his own religion—a 
kind of passionate positivism, a creed which seemed to have no God 
because it was all God—that he felt convinced he only needed to 
lestroy accepted figments for the light which blazed around him to 
break through and flood the world with beauty. Shelley can only be 
called Atheist in so far as he maintained the inadequacy of hitherto 
received conceptions of the Deity, and indignantly rejected that Mo- 
loch of cruelty who is worshipped in the debased forms of Christianity. 
Hewas an Agnostic only in so far as he proclaimed the impossibility 
of solving the insoluble and knowing the unknowable.’ 

‘With a difference,’ these words were singularly applicable to 
Francis St. Clair. The difference lay in the fact that he never made 
any attempt to ‘destroy accepted figments.’ He denied no more 
than he destroyed, and deserved, by reason of his passionate love of 
Nature, rather to have been called a Pantheist than a disbeliever in 
the existence of the Deity. He was sustained and supported in 
that loneliness enforced by the holding of opinions so greatly in the 
minority by a spirit of supreme toleration, which might even have 
tempted him to exclaim with the Pharisee, ‘ God, I thank Thee that I 
am not as other men are !’ were it not for the humility engendered by 
the contemplation of two great mysteries—the mysteries of Life and 
Death, in the presence of which the wise man is even as the fool. 
This Pantheistic love of Nature, resulting in a horror of all that was 
false and meretricious, and which rendered so odious to him the con- 
Ventionalities of society, had influenced him in all the most impor- 
tant acts of his life ; and his marriage with the ‘ gipsy maiden’ had, 
no doubt, proceeded partly from his admiration of all that was genuine 
ind spontaneous in woman. This marriage, though stigmatised by 

is friends and relations as an unpardonable and irreparable error, 
ad, contrary to their expectations, turned out happily. Women are 
vown to be wonderfully adaptive, and no mere absence of worldly 
— or ignorance of the usages of fashion, would have offended 
+ aie sary of the youthful enthusiast in the maiden of his 
- ®. He had started prepared to forgive anything but that in- 

® vulgarity of mind which is not always the sure accompaniment 


* John Addington Symonds. 
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of rags, any more than refinement can be said to be that of soft raj. 
ment; but he had found nothing to forgive. 

Sophy’s mother had apparently belonged to that very select ang 
still diminishing contingent, the aristocracy of the soul. He hag 
moulded and educated her into a woman after his own heart; and the 
first grief she had ever given him had been caused by her early death, 
Ever since he had been left desolate no other woman had Seriously 
engaged his sympathies, or played any active part in his life. He 
had devoted himself exclusively to the furtherance of his mysterious 
political scheme and to the broader development of his spiritual 
opinions, describing himself to those who would have failed to com. 
prehend any more complicated appellations, by some such names as 
his little daughter had caught up, parrot-like, from his lips, or oe. 
casionally even, with certain mental reservations, as an ‘ Early Chris. 
tian who did not exactly believe in Christianity.’ 

On the second evening after the arrival of Mr. Carver and the 
‘ Aztec remnants’ at Little Stillingfleet, Mr. Francis St. Clair and 
his political mentor, ‘ the Great Prophet’ of ‘the Great Cause,’ were 
seated together in one ofthe centre rooms of the white-gabled farm- 
house. Probably it had once been the sitting-room or parlour, 
though in its present condition it bore more resemblance to an ar- 
moury, its walls being ornamented with a variety of ancient British 
and foreign weapons, together with many of the murderous imple- 
ments made use of in modern warfare. 

The Great Prophet, at whose feet Mr. St. Clair sat (politically), 
had not acquired his appellation by reason of any physical magni- 
tude. Externally he was a person of a mean and insignificant pre- 
sence, and his superiority to the rest of mankind was evidently en- 
tirely mental. He was lightly, nay, almost transparently, clad in 
loosely-made garments of raw silk; he wore a perpetual fez; and, 
when walking abroad, shuffled uncomfortably in thin heelless slippers, 
which he was careful to remove from his feet before recrossing the 
threshold. 

Most European languages were apparently familiar to him, but 
it was his habit to employ invariably the Oriental idiom, and to 
speak, as it were, in parables. A mystery hung seemingly over both 
his nationality and his age, which Mr. St. Clair was either indiffer- 
ent to, or had failed to penetrate. In conversation with the unin 
itiated he usually described him (with a flourish of the hand towards 
the distant horizon) as a ‘European mystic, acquainted with many 
of the keys of human knowledge, who has explored the mysteries of 
the Ansari in their hidden caverns, in whose possession are the 
most recondite secrets of the Druses, and who dwelt with the Ye 
zedins, or devil-worshippers, and witnessed their dark rites, previous 
to associating himself with our friends, the Turks of the Soofi heresy 
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\fter which ‘ the uninitiated,” though awed and interested, felt. that 
they knew very little more of the mystic’s private history than 
<n the present occasion he was smoking, sitting cross-legged 
madivan in the embrasure of the bay-window, in front of which 
tood three suits of rusted medisval armour, belonging, in the old 
time, to knights of the St. Clair family, and which, propped up, as 
they were, upon frames, presented a very lifelike and martial aspect, 
giving to the room, from the outside, an appearance of being filled 
with armed men. 

Francis St. Clair, either out of compliment to his much-honoured 
guest or from a habit which he himself had contracted in Eastern 
lands, had assumed precisely the same posture in the left-hand corner 
of the window-seat, where he sat, apparently toying with some ancient 
fint lance-points and arrow-heads, which had been lately dug up in 
the vicinity of Poynings Abbey. Sir Peckham Hickathrift, knowing 
the passion of his eccentric neighbour for all manner of antiquities, 
was in the habit of sending him these implements, as an inexpen- 
sive present, in relays, just as they were dug up, and there was 
now a sufficient quantity of them at Little Stillingfleet to have 
mended most of the surrounding roads, could their possessor have 
brought himself to employ them in so useful a manner. Like the 
Great Prophet, Mr. St. Clair wore the fez; he had removed his 
coat, and even his fine linen shirt was left open at the throat, whilst 
his feet, like those of his little daughter, were bare, his slippers 
being placed by the side of the divan. All three windows were open, 
as was also that of the room beyond, so that the Prophet and his 
disciple had the satisfaction of knowing that they were sitting in a 
direct current of air, a condition of things which seemed to be some- 
how mysteriously interwoven with the tenets of the Great Cause. 

_ ‘Where is the ‘¢ fair Sophia” ?’ Mr. St. Clair demanded, look- 
ing up for a moment from the contemplation of his arrow-heads. 
‘Sophia’ was by no means ‘ fair ;’ he was merely quoting from the 
‘Ballad of Lord Bateman.’ Like his daughter, he was fond of 
inhocent and obvious quotations. ‘ Things taken from other things,’ 
as she had remarked to Godfrey. 

Obedient to the clapping of hands, little Sophy came running 
aippen the window from the further end of the garden. 

; What is it” she asked, as she vaulted lightly upon the win- 
ow-ledge close to where her father was seated. 

name Sophy, are our interesting guests, the illustrious 
we i als?" inquired Mr. St. Clair, with a certain melancholy 
Playtuness. * Where are “those last living specimens of an antique 


TaCe g0 nearly extinct” ?’? he continued, quoting now from the 
Pages of the pink pamphlet. 
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‘They are in the kitchen-garden,’ answered the little girl 
‘eating gooseberries with Mr. Carver. When I came away, the 
biggest ‘‘ sacerdotal”’ wasn’t feeling very well.’ 

‘And naturally, my child, if ever since he left us he has beep 
plunging into these excesses! Run back, Sophia, and explain to 
Carver and ‘‘ the illustrious microcephali’”’ the dangers attending g 
surfeit of the British gooseberry ; you, who are so fully competent 
to write a treatise upon the deleterious effects of unripe crab-apples 
and green sloes, warn these impetuous [ximayans to desist ; when 
one is the last of one’s race it is impossible to be too careful of 
one’s digestion, eh, Sophia? Ah... the child is off again!’ 

Francis St. Clair addressed this last remark to the Great Pro. 
phet, and returned once more to the contemplation of his arroy. 
heads. 

Little Sophy delivered her message; but instead of returning 
to the house with the Aztecs and their guardian, she wandered 
through the flower-garden and over the rustic bridge until she found 
herself in the midst of the hazel-copse. 

In the morning she had been here also, for it was Godfrey's 
last day at home, and he had promised that, if possible, he would 
come and bid her good-bye. He was not there, however, and she 
had gone away disappointed. Now, she had a great wish to look 
again at the place where she had seen her new playmate for the 
last time. It was too late, however, to go very far; so after look- 
ing sadly at the gnarled oak-tree with its rustic bench, near to 
which she had read to Godfrey from the pages of Gil Blas, she 
was about to retrace her footsteps, when she observed Moses 
Weller, the youngest son of the old shepherd at Great Stillingfleet, 
in the act of climbing over the five-barred gate which separated the 
two properties. He was calling out to her to wait for him, and 
waving his arms like the sails of a windmill. The little girl at 
once turned, and went towards him, for he was an old acquaintance. 
With him and his brothers she had often made spirited attacks 
upon the bird’s-nesting and cat-trapping Stubberfields, on the other 
side, causing them to disgorge their ill-gotten booty, and she re- 
garded him as a firm friend and ally, notwithstanding that she 
had recently had a slight misunderstanding with him upon the 
subject of his ill-treatment of a toad. He was the bearer of 4 
small brown-paper parcel; and telling her that it was sent her by 
‘young muster,’ and that she was to open it immediately, he 
thrust it hastily into her hand and returned by the way he had 
come. The parcel was about the size of an ordinary brick—one 
side of it seeming to be rounded and slightly indented, whilst 
the other was smooth and even to the touch. It was very nearly 
the first present that Sophy had ever received in her life, and, not 
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withstanding Moses’s injunction to her to open it immediately, she 
could not resist the temptation of revelling for a little while longer 
in a state of blissful anticipation, half fearful lest her treasure 
should vanish altogether if she began to untie the string which en- 
closed it. Just as her eager little fingers were busy with a somewhat 
complicated knot, her father again summoned her after his peculiar 
fashion ; and in order that the pleasures of hope might be still fur- 
ther prolonged, she placed the precious packet under a fuchsia-bush 
not far from the porch, and hastened into the house obedient to 
his behest. 

Upon entering the sitting-room, she perceived Mr. Carver, who 
was standing in the centre of the apartment in the attitude of an 
orator or expositor. One of his large black hands, with its white 
nails, and ornamented with a diamond ring, was placed upon the 
head of Xtacumbi, the smaller and younger ‘ sacerdotal,’ who looked 
up at him with the cowering expression of a performing ape anxious 
to obey instructions. The elder and taller of the Aztecs had fallen 
apparently into a comatose state at the foot of an armchair, with his 
head resting upon the seat. Mr. Carver had evidently been ex- 
pounding his theories relative to his interesting charges, and he was 
now addressing himself to Xtacumbi and inviting him to make his 
obeisance previous to retiring for the night, for it was the custom 
of the ‘remnants’ to court repose ata comparatively early hour. It 
was their delight (Mr. Carver was also explaining) to sing at the 
beginning and end of each day a few verses of a Christian hymn. 
Without performing this act of devotion, neither Upaxaelulah nor 
Xtacumbi could have rested with a clear conscience. 

‘Stand up, Xtacumbi,’ said Mr. Carver, in a firm and very 
distinct tone, as he fixed his eyes in a peculiar manner upon the 
trembling little creature. 

‘Xtacumbi is a very bright youth,’ he continued, turning to 
Mr. St. Clair. ‘But he is this evening in a highly nervous condi- 
tion. He places his hand to his cheek in consequence of having 
suifered from an attack of earache. As for Upaxaelulah, he is 
downright sick from the excitement he has undergone during this 
pleasant and salubrious afternoon. Xtacumbi, you can salute this 
gentleman and his family before retiring.’ 

But instead of doing as he was bidden, the ‘ sacerdotal,’ either 
from carelessness engendered by fatigue, or from previous associa- 
tion, began, in a faltering voice, and with a strong nasal twang, to 
give utterance to some strangely incoherent sounds, as though it had 
been his wish to sing one of his national songs which had escaped 
‘ Memory. At last, however, he delivered himself with diffi- 


= of the first verse of the well-known hymn which com- 
ces, 
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‘Not all the blood of bulls 
On Jewish altars slain,’ 


although this was not until after Mr. Carver (taking advantage of 
a moment when the Great Prophet had stooped to adjust hig ¢hj. 
book, and when Mr. St. Clair had turned his clouded gaze once 
more in the direction of his arrow-heads, had administered a vicious 
pinch to the ear which the unfortunate youth had been so anxiously 
protecting with his hands, at the same time jobbing him quickly 
with his knee in the region of the stomach. Thus encouraged, 
Xtacumbi commenced going through his melancholy even-song of 
praise, though it was some time before his listeners could grasp 
the real meaning of his words. The ‘fair Sophia’ had observed 
both the pinch and the movement with the knee. 

‘ Poor little thing !’ she whispered in her father’s ear. ‘ Look, 
he doesn’t like doing it, and look how cross that horrid black man 
is to him! Do tell him not to go on!’ 

‘My dear Mr. Carver,’ said Mr. St. Clair, who was even now 
beginning to be influenced by the opinion of his daughter, ‘this is 
‘¢ Liberty Hall.’’ An Englishman’s home should be not only his 
own castle, but that of his guests also. Do, therefore, exactly 
what you all like best, and pray follow whatever mode of worship 
is most congenial to your feelings and to those of these illustrious 
young men; but if, as I fancy, this performance is irksome both to 
yourself and to them, and is only gone through in order to conform 
to what you may imagine are our religious prejudices, I must beg of 
you to dispense with it altogether. Perhaps it would relieve the 
feelings of this promising youth could he be made to comprehend 
that as yet we have identified ourselves with none of the classified 
religious opinions of the day, and that we are, therefore, unaccus- 
tomed to all outward forms of worship.’ 

The expression of Mr. Carver’s face during this speech, which 
was delivered with only the faintest tinge of irony, was, as the 
saying goes, ‘as good as a play.’ He replied, however, merely by 
a low bow; and, after arousing the elder ‘remnant,’ he left the 
room, in order to preside at his charges’ arrangements for the night. 

‘The Aztecs are miserable impostors,’ said Mr. St. Clair, as 
soon as they had departed, addressing himself to the Great Pro- 
phet, ‘ but Carver is a grand study !’ 

‘A strange interest attaches to the observation of the difference 
of race,’ answered the mystic. ‘Allah is most great. To him 
belongeth dominion. He giveth life and causeth death. He hath 
created both the little and the great! Yet even in the individual 
it is possible to perceive that warfare between Sur and Assur which 


still continues to wage without ceasing, as it will continue to do to 
all time !’ 
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‘0 father !’ interrupted Sophy, for she had never been cowed 
into silence 10 the presence of her elders like some children of her 
age, ‘I like the little men, but I can’t bear that Carver! He 
has such horrid white nails !’ and she shuddered in disgust. 

‘Allah is indeed great,’ rejoined Francis St. Clair, ignoring his 
jaughter’s speech and inclining his head reverently. ‘Mr. Carver, 
[should imagine, has already enrolled himself amongst the host of 
the Assurs ?” 

‘Individual types, like events, revolve in cycles,’ remarked the 
Great Prophet, ‘and are continually recurring. Good and evil, 
wisdom and folly: it is upon these that the changes are perpetually 
being rung.’ 

‘By the bye,’ exclaimed Mr. St. Clair, suddenly relinquishing 
his arrow-heads, ‘ was it not this evening that we were expecting 
the return of our embassage to the Teuton Swine ?’ 

‘It was indeed this evening,’ answered the Prophet, glancing 
up at the timepiece, ‘and at about this very hour. But the blow 
which is to convulse Christendom will fall neither to-day nor to- 
morrow. . . . 

‘Run, Sophia,’ exclaimed the disciple, fearful lest his little 
daughter should overhear some project for meting out to the whole 
of Europe the fate which Guy Fawkes once intended for ‘ King, 
Lords, and Commons,’ ‘run, my child, and see that the misguided 
Jane does not. again serve up for our supper the accursed flesh of 
pig; and impress upon her furthermore.... Ah,’ he added again, 
almost disappointed at the fleetness of his willing messenger, ‘ the 
child is gone.’ 

Sophy, indeed, needed no second bidding; she was already 
panting with impatience to look at her present; and after delivering 
her father’s message to Janus, she slipped quietly out into the garden 
and ran eagerly towards the fuchsia-bush. 

_ There lay the precious packet just as she had left it, and, seiz- 
ing upon it hastily, she carried it up to her little room in triumph. 
Once there, she could no longer pause to untie the string ; a pair 
of Scissors was close at hand, and in a moment Godfrey’s present 
srs displayed upon the table. Sophy gazed at it for some time in 
astonishment. The parcel contained the tortoise, wrapped round 
a paper of directions furnished by the naturalist, whilst bound 
sed its breast was a New Testament, in a black-leather cover, 
toh uy accounted for the round and smooth surfaces presented 

. touch before the string had been cut. 
bene what an extraordinary thing!’ exclaimed the little girl to 
dan eg overjoyed at regaining his freedom, trudged 

shall ection of a neighbouring pin-cushion. ‘ But I daresay 
get very fond of it in time ;’ and she then turned to the con- 
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templation of the sacred volume. ‘He was determined that I 
should read the Bible somehow!’ she remarked, smiling. ‘He ig 
exactly like his friend Captain Cook.’ 


Cuapter VIII. 


In the first early days of spring, before the waving ‘ lambs’ tails’ 
were yet fully out in the hazel-copse, and when the primroses and 
cuckoo-flowers wore still a pale starved look amongst the dead 
leaves of a departed year, Godfrey St. Clair came home to spend 
his Easter holidays at his beloved Dallingridge. For the very soil 
and air of his native place were dear to him, and he even wondered 
himself at his own facility for really loving what was, after all, only 
blind, mute, deaf, and irresponsive. But it did not appear to be 
irresponsive to him. <A thousand voices, understood by him alone, 
seemed to welcome his home-coming. The fern was as yet too 
young to shelter him; but each tiny crooklet that upraised its 
tender head was to him full of feathery promise. The old beech- 
trees were as yet clad only in their mossy velvet hose, their branches 
being all bare, save for a little green pennon waving at the tip of 
each twig—every one of which was to Godfrey even as a little 
banner of welcome. The garden-beds were empty, save for their 
purple and golden regiments of crocuses, and the little tufts of dark 
shining leaves amongst which were lurking the pink and azure 
hypaticas. The white magnolia, leaning against the southern wall 
of the old house, wore still its winter garments of folded matting; 
for though the sun was warm at midday, the mornings and evenings 
were yet smarting under the keen breath of winter; but to the 
returning schoolboy this was the breath of the winter of his home, 
and he loved it. 


The house, also, was filled with old inanimate friends, over and 
above the live ones. 

The grim portraits of ancient warriors, of gallant cavaliers, and 
of smiling almond-eyed ladies, draped in the scanty garments of the 
olden time, looked down upon him, as he fancied, with kind approv- 
ing glances. The ancestor, however, for whom he felt the most 
real sympathy was represented in a portrait of more modern date. 
He was a Captain of Dragoons, who had fallen at the battle of 
Culloden, after having distinguished himself under circumstances of 
the greatest difficulty and danger. (Godfrey had been named after 
this heroic great-uncle, who was an elder brother of his grand 
father ; and it was impossible to look at the portrait without 
remarking the extraordinary family likeness which existed betweel 
the good-looking young soldier in the red coat and powdered halt 
and the last youthful male descendant of his ancient house. 
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As in the younger Godfrey, the brow was low and broad, the 
wdered hair contrasting happily with the somewhat accentuated 
line of the dark eyebrows. ‘The eyes were wakeful, honest, passion- 
ate, whilst a look of chivalrous daring, mingled with an emotional 
expression of tenderness about the lips, rendered the countenance 
peculiarly fascinating. Godfrey had always been very proud of this 
particular ancestor, and he felt for him much more affection than 
most children would have been capable of feeling for a mere piece 
of painted canvas. He was proud, too, of the pretty ladies in their 
low square-cut dresses of faded blue and dingy white, with their 
wonderful headdresses, their pearl necklaces, and their slender 
Vandyke hands; and he was glad to think that he came of a family 
which (as Erskine St. Clair was constantly in the habit of affirming) 
had always been celebrated for the possession of ‘ beauty, bravery, 
and brains.’ 

Is pride of birth, I wonder, like so many other impressions 
which have been hitherto fostered and revered, only a sham and a 
delusion after all, or is there something really stimulating and en- 
nobling to our natures in the contemplation, from afar off, of virtue 
upon which we cannot reasonably plume ourselves, beauty not al- 
ways hereditary, wisdom in which we have had no part, or of bravery 
often the result of mere accident, or due to that indifference to death 
and disaster very naturally engendered by the perils and uncertain- 
ties of ‘ troublous times’ ? 

To Godfrey this contemplation seemed certainly to have been 
both stimulating and ennobling. These rows of departed St. Clairs, 
looking out at him from their gilded frames, were to him like friends 
and mentors, and he would have cowered before them in bitter hu- 
miliation had he considered that any thought of his boyish heart 
was unworthy of so gallant an ancestry. 

_ His living friends (for Mr. and Mrs. St. Clair behaved towards 
him more after the manner of friends, or acquaintances, than ordi- 
hary parents) had also received him with kind and condescending 
approval. His mother had patiently submitted to his filial embrace, 
whilst his father had seemed really gratified at the progress he had 
made in his studies, and at the improvement which even so short a 
lime had made in his appearance. 

. ‘The boy is growing extremely handsome,’ he remarked, after 
odfrey had quitted the room. ‘The likeness to my uncle, the 
er of Culloden, is very remarkable.’ 

ote It is indeed,’ replied his wife; ‘it strikes me as most extra- 

id We were quite right to call him ‘‘ Godfrey.” ’ 
of Peis Parker, too, received the boy with every kind expression 
whither ki He had passed his Christmas holidays in London, 

18 parents had repaired during the severest portion of 
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the winter, so that it was quite a long time since she had geen 
him. She had no particular vocation now, her young charge 
having grown, as she said, ‘too much of a man’ for her; but she 
stayed on at Dallingridge all the same, mending the household linen 
and helping the other servants, inhabiting now an almost subterranean 
apartment below the level of the carriage-road, and looking out upon 
a grassy bank which rose up like the side of a dry moat and concealed 
the lower range of windows from view. Godfrey used to visit his 
former nurse by sliding down this bank and slipping in at the ‘win. 
dow (a mode of entrance which was likewise perfectly well known 
to honest John M‘Bean); for he had not yet been long enough at 
school to affect that contempt for all women-folk which is generally 
expressed by the British schoolboy. 

But there was yet another person with whom he very soon 
sought an opportunity of meeting—his little cousin Sophy, who re- 
ceived him literally with open arms. She began by thanking him 
very much for his double present. The tortoise, she said, was per- 
fectly well and happy. ‘ Nelus’ had bored a tiny hole in its shell, 
to which she had tied a piece of string, and it was now tethered out 
on the front lawn, opposite the centre gable of the house. All the 
winter it had been just like a dead body, but with the fine weather 
it had returned to animation. 

The New Testament she had not yet begun; but she was going 
to read it quite carefully after she had finished Gil Blas, which had 
got on rather slowly in consequence of all the reading and writing 
she had had to do for her father during the short winter days and 
now that he was becoming ‘so near-sighted.’ 

‘T have done something, though, which I know will please you, 
she cried triumphantly. ‘But I don’t suppose you could guess 
what it is in a hundred years.’ 

Godfrey felt it would be useless to try to do what seemed 80 
difficult. 

‘Do you give it up ?’ asked little Sophy. 

‘Yes; I give it up.’ 

‘Well, then, I have been to church! However, I will begin 
and tell you from the beginning. One day, quite lately, when I was 
wandering along by the side of our river, that little stream that runs 
through the garden, beyond the place where the bridge is, who should 
I see but Janus; she was walking along very fast, in her best gown, 
and hiding something under her shawl, pressed quite close to her. 
Altogether she looked as if she was going to do something 
wrong.’ 

‘ How do people look,’ asked the boy, who was very much amused, 
‘when they are going to do something wrong ?’ 

‘O, I don’t know. They walk fast, and look hot, and put 7 
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their best clothes and very new thick boots, which make a great deal 
of noise, and they look to the right and the left and behind and be- 
fore—at any rate she looked like this. Father has always said that 
n secret she was an idolater; and it turned out that she was going 
of to church on the sly.’ 

‘Well, I don’t see that there was anything wrong in that,’ said 
Godfrey, looking grave. 

‘0, you are not one ofus/ But, at any rate, it was very wrong 
of me to go with her.’ 

‘And you did? exclaimed the boy, his countenance brightening. 

‘Yes; Linsisted. In vain she tried to drive me back. I ran 
along after her all the way to Poynings Church, making footmarks 
on the dusty road, just like the savages in Robinson Crusoe.’ 

‘And did she let you go to church like that, with no shoes and 
stockings ?” 

‘She would have stopped me if she could; for she asked me very 
often to go back, but I wouldn’t. Just before we got to the entrance 
ofthe town she picked up a flint and pretended she was going to throw 
it at me; but I only took up another, a much bigger and sharper one, 
andon I went. When I came into church you should have seen the 
faces of the Dean and all the people.’ 

‘I should think so, coming in like that, with your bare feet! 
Had you these dead leaves sticking in your hair, I wonder ?’ 

‘Yes, I daresay I had; but let me go on. Patter, patter I 
went down the middle part of the church, which felt so cold and 
smooth after the prickly road ; but what do you think I was walking 
on all the time ? Graves—hundreds of graves! Nearly two thousand 
dead bodies, they say, are buried under Poynings Church—nearly all 
of them Hickathrifts ; I read some of their names as I went along.’ 

‘One always heard that the Hickathrifts were a very ancient 
family,’ remarked Godfrey, and from his manner the litile girl per- 
ceived that he took no exception to the two thousand dead bodies. 

‘Well,’ she continued, ‘on and on I went, following Janus ; 
and when I looked up from the graves, lo and behold, there were Sir 
Peckham, and Lady Hickathrift, and Tom, with his large nose—come 
home from Saturday till Monday—all looking at me in the greatest 
astonishment from a square place, like a little room, with red curtains 
and no ceiling,’ 

_‘That is called a pew,’ explained the schoolboy. ‘I should 
think, indeed, that they were astonished.’ 
. ‘I would have said, ‘‘ Good-morning, Tom; good-morning, Sir 
i but they all looked so grave and solemn that I was afraid 
- in Then Janus sat down and covered up her face for a little 
‘ ®, and I saw she had on her new drab-cotton gloves; and I did 
same, only I peeped out of one eye, through my fingers, and saw 
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all the people just the same. In fact I did like she did in every. 
thing. When she stood up J stood up, and I sat down and knelt 
down and did all the things quite right. Really it’s all quite easy, 
There was a very odd smell in church, partly of poor people and red 
baize and old straw footstools and stuffiness,’ 

‘Ah, it may be very easy to sit down and stand up at certain 
places,’ said the boy severely. ‘But you might do this, and yet 
not know why, nor understand what was said. I should like to 
know whether you understood the prayers or the sermon ?’ 

‘I ought to have understood them,’ answered Sophy, ‘ for they 
said over the same thing a great many times, till I was quite tired 
of it; and the droning and buzzing and odd-smelling went on for 
some time, and the kneeling down and getting up again, and the 
standing, and then came the sermon.’ 

‘I do hope,’ said Godfrey fervently, ‘that it was a good one, 
and that it taught you something. I have heard my father say 
that the Dean is a little long-winded; but one oughtn’t to mind 
the length.’ 

‘Well, I could have preached a better sermon myself,’ replied 
the little girl decidedly. ‘JZ understood it all; but I saw Janus 
and all the poor people looking quite stupefied, and several of them 
went to sleep. Instead of giving them good advice, as I thought 
all clergymen did, and telling them not to drink and fight, but to 
take in washing and ironing, and be kind to dumb animals, the 
Dean got up and talked the greatest nonsense you ever heard. Even 
Janus was obliged to own she didn’t know what it was all about.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Godfrey, ‘that you weren’t either of you paying 
proper attention.’ 

‘I know that J paid proper attention, for I can remember every 
word of it, and I have thought a great deal about it ever since. 
First of all, he said that he was ‘‘ the Good Shepherd ;” and then 
that he was ‘‘ the true vine;” and then, I think, he said he was 
‘*a door ;’’ and when he had said it once, he said it several times 
all over again.’ 

‘He didn’t mean himself,’ explained Godfrey. ‘Those were 
types.’ 

‘So he told us. And next he said, ‘‘ Now, what is a door?” 
but, before I had time to answer him, he went on and answered 
himself; and this was what he kept on doing all through, asking 
us questions, and then answering them himself in his own way, and 
sometimes quite wrongly. It was so provoking.’ 

‘Sermons generally are preached in that way,’ said Godfrey. 

‘Well, it’s a way I don’t think I could ever get to like. It 
puts one so much out of temper. He said that there were several 
kinds of doors, which, of course, we all knew. Some were big, be 
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aid, and some were small; some were so narrow that only one 
on could go through at once, and others were so enormous that 
, whole army could ride under them on horseback; some opened 
with a latch, and some with a bolt, and some with a key, and some 
Iways kept locked, so that no one could pass in, and others 

were alway : , 3 
were always left open, so that any one could go in who liked. That 
was like his door. It was always left open, and any one could go 
in, and yet they were so foolish that they wouldn’t! Then, when 
he had said this once, he said it all over again; and then he be- 
gan worrying ‘‘ the Good Shepherd” and the ‘‘true vine,” just in 
the way he had worried the door; and then he said a great deal 
more that no human being could make “‘ head or tail” of; and then 
he covered his face with his hands and seemed ashamed of all the 
nonsense he had been talking; and then everybody did the same ; 
and then Sir Peckham and Lady Hickathrift and Tom came down 
from the little square room and walked out first, and Janus followed, 
only she would let nearly all the others pass out before her, from 
humbleness, which was a great disappointment to me, as I had 
something to say to Tom; but when I got outside, he was just 
going in at the Abbey gateway, and though he looked round, I 
couldn’t make him see me. And then the whole thing was over, 
and I was very glad; and Janus and I walked home, and we had 

boiled beef for dinner and apple dumplings.’ 
Thus ended little Sophy’s church-going for many a long year. 

Nor was it altogether surprising that, to a child reared as she had 
been reared, a religious ceremony in an ill-ventilated country church, 
and conducted by a clerical dignitary possessed of very average powers 
of eloquence, should present nothing either attractive or inspiring. 
She had gone to itimpelled by no high-strung sentiment of reverential 
awe; for, being absolutely destitute of any inculeated spiritual predis- 
positions, she could only look upon the whole service in the light of an 
entertainment, and as such, notwithstanding its novelty, it was dis- 
appointing in the extreme. It is true that, whenever the fine old 
organ pealed forth, she experienced a sensation which was new to 
her ; but her untutored mind failed to connect it with any divine 
yearning to hold communion with her Creator. To her it seemed 
merely a louder and more penetrating kind of music than any she 
had hitherto heard, and as such it surprised her somewhat awfully ; 
but it was only music, and nothing more, just as the New Testa- 
ment had seemed to her to be only a book, to be named—as she 
ad named it—in the same breath as Gil Blas, and to be read and 
Cniticised in the same Spirit as that in which she had read and cri- 
icised the autobiography of the Spanish adventurer, without know- 


sy ge to many such a proceeding would have seemed irreverent 
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highest degree. 
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But Sophy’s nature was by no means irreverent. ‘ Accord; 
to her lights,’ she reverenced and admired all that appeared to her 
worthy either of reverence or admiration: the wide green-billowed 
ocean, the pink and golden sunsets, the ever-present spread of high 
heavens, dappled—as now, in the spring-time—with floating white 
clouds, blue and serene in the summer, flecked in autumn with wilg 
‘ mare’s-tails,’ and rent with the voice of the tempest, or loweri 
in the dim days of winter with leaden menace of white snow-flakeg. 
Further even than this had she strained her childish gaze, and her 
wandering fancy would often glide through the little clefts and ere. 
vices in what seemed the lower and more penetrable firmament, in 
the vain and longing endeavour to catch some glimpse of that 
mysterious Beyond—the ‘happy hunting-grounds’ of the savage, 
the ‘ grand peut-étre’ of the sceptical philosopher. 

‘My religion seems a great deal bigger than yours,’ she said, 
in reply to Godfrey’s somewhat reproachful comments upon her 
want of devotional feeling. ‘I don’t believe any church could shut 
it in.’ 

‘Ah, Sophy, that isn’t indeed a sign that it is big. All reli- 
gious people, in all parts of the world, go to church. In my 
geography—’ 

‘You are always talking about your geography !’ exclaimed the 
little girl somewhat impatiently. 

‘And you are always talking about your religion.’ 

‘Yes, that is the difference between us,’ said Sophy sadly. 
‘ Religion is a great deal bigger than geography.’ 

‘ Geography is the whole world!’ cried the boy earnestly. 

‘Yes, but religion is this and every other world,’ replied Sophy, 
‘and the sea, and the sky, and beyond the sky! Geography is all 
mapped and measured and named; but my religion is not ruled 
down or planned out. It’s all over the place!’ and she waved her 
sunburnt arms in the direction of the distant horizon. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SONGSTERS OF THE DAY. 


No. LV. THe Barp or BuRDENS. 


‘Wuy do you wear your hair like a man, 
Sister Helen ? 
This week is the third since you began.’ 
‘I’m writing a ballad ; be still if you can, 
Little brother. 
(O Mother Carey, mother! 
What chickens are these betwecn sea and heaven ?)’ 


‘But why does your figure appear so lean, 
Sister Helen ? 
And why do you dress in sage, sage green ?’ 
‘Children should never be heard, if seen, 
Little brother. 
(O Mother Carey, mother ! 
What fowls are a-wing in the stormy heaven /y’ 


‘ But why is your face so yellowy white, 
Sister Helen ? 
And why are your skirts so funnily tight ?’ 
‘Be quiet, you torment, or how can I write, 
Little brother ? 
(O Mother Carey, mother! 
How gathers thy train to the sea from the heaven !)’ 


‘And who’s Mother Carey, and what is her train, 
Sister Helen ? 
And why do you call her again and again ?’ 
‘You troublesome boy, why that’s the refrain, 
Little brother. 
(O Mother Carey, mother! 
What work: is toward in the startled heaven ?)’ 


‘And what’s a refrain? What a curious word, 
Sister Helen ! 
Is the ballad you’re writing about a sea-bird ?” 
‘Not at all; why should it be? Don’t be absurd, . 
Little brother. 
(O Mother Carey, mother ! 
Thy brood Jlies lower as lowers the heaven.)’ 
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SONGSTERS OF THE DAY. 


[A big brother speaketh :] 

‘The refrain you’ve studied a meaning had, 
Sister Helen, 

It gave strange force to a weird ballad. 

But refrains have become a ridiculous ‘ fad,” 
Little brother ; 

And Mother Carey, mother, 
Has a bearing on nothing in earth or heaven. 


But the finicai fashion has had its day, 
Sister Helen ; 
And let’s try in the style of a different lay 7 
To bid it adieu in poetical way, 
Little brother. 
So, Mother Carey, mother! 
Collect your chickens and go to—heaven ! 


[A pause. Then the big brother singeth, accompanying hin- 
self in a plaintive wise on the triangle : | 
Look in my face. My name is Used-to-was ; 
I am also called Played-out and Done-to-death 
And It-will-wash-no-more. Awakeneth 
Slowly, but sure awakening it has, 
The common sense of man; and I, alas, 
The ballad-burden trick, now known too well, 
Am turned to scorn, and grown contemptible— 
A too transparent artifice to pass. 


What a cheap dodge Iam! The cats who dart 
Tin-kettled through the streets in wild surprise 
Assail judicious ears not otherwise ; 

And yet no critics praise the urchin’s “art,” 

Who to the wretched creature’s caudal part 
Its foolish empty-jingling ‘‘ burden”’ ties.’ 


DILETTANTE CONCETTI. 
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VI. Dr. Morertit Macagulinsy. 


As there are doctors and doctors, so are there doctors’ servants and 
doctors’ servants. Sir William Seamew rejoices in a serious man, 
who accepts life and its responsibilities in the saddest spirit. Dr. 
Andrew Spark employs a severe man, who eyes the patient as if he 
were the prisoner at the bar, and enters his name, style, and title in 
their proper order on the slate. Mr. Osric Claypole, who is nothing 
ifnot mondain, has, with the best taste, a neat servant, who is 
too well trained to exhibit any trace of character whatever. Dr. 
Quinine has a ‘ knowing’ henchman, and Dr. Parson an Abigail in 
uniform. These several followers represent, not inaccurately, the 
‘dominant’ of the establishments in which they figure. They re- 
llect the tone of the clienttle, and in a less degree that of the 
master. Dr. Moreill Macquinsy’s man disdains to reflect another 
mage. He is a positive, not a negative, personage. He is a 
moon with a fire ofits own, and a brisk fire it is. He is the maire 
lu palais situate and being No. 19 Via Gladstonia, the ‘long un- 
lovely’ thoroughfare, a walk up which suggests every ill that flesh is 
ter to—including daughters. 
An astute observer who accompanied the writer—then suffering 
tom the disease known as depletion of the chest—to Dr. Mac- 
hie 8, having noted the rapidity with which the doctor got through 
“ st of clients, said, ‘ This man is not Sawyer; he is the original 
froprietor; he is Nockemorf.’ It is obvious enough that if Dr. 
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Macquinsy did not get rid of his patients rapidly they would run 8 
shrewd risk of getting no advice at all; for they muster in crowds 
every morning, and especially on Monday, when throats and lungs 
appear to be unusually amiss. Patients are of various sorts and sizes 
and come—that is, many of them—from afar. On arriving they 
are encountered by the maitre du paluis, who, without condescend. 
ing to wear solemn black, appears in ordinary morning-dress, and 
takes them in hand as a shepherd does his sheep. Mrs. MeGuffoe 
and the two Miss McGuffogs have arrived from Hawksleigh, ani 
Lady Horsington from Spitfire Manor, and the question is what to 
do with them. They expect to be favoured above all other people: 
but others might rise in mutiny if the McGuffogs and the ancient 
Horsington were made visible to Dr. Macquinsy out of their proper 
turn. The maire du palais arranges itall. In his brain he carries 
a map of the several waiting-rooms, all occupied by persons more or 
less nervous, impatient, and feebly irritable. He cannot be said to 
usher the severe McGutfogs into the large waiting-room, as he rather 
orders them in there as if they were troops under his command. As 
he closes the door they hear his strident tones giving marching orders 
to other unfortunates, and then the hopelessness of their situation 
bursts uponthem. Twenty people are already waiting in this room, 
and how many more are hidden away in the library and in other 
apartments ? The McGuffogs are new patients, unaccustomed to 
the ways of the doctor and his house, and cower down together with 
a little shiver as they observe that several ladies have brought their 
work with them, as if they were determined to make a long and happy 
day of it. The McGuffog mental thermometer sinks still a few 
degrees lower as the elderly damsels point out to their hard-featured 
parent that the great basket full of flannel and other stuffs has 
not been brought by any irritatingly benevolent and industrious lady 
in her brougham, but is part ofthe establishment—a happy thought 
of Mrs. Macquinsy, who, in her womanly wisdom, would, if her hus- 
band had been a snake-doctor, have provided a file for each individual 
viper to gnaw while waiting for its turn. Mrs. Macquinsy’s work- 
basket is of the size of that used in the sword-trick, and is well 
supplied with materials to be made up for a charitable institution. 
Needles, as well as thimbles and other weapons, are laid in order 
for the amateurs of plain sewing, who seem to compete eagerly for 
the legs and wings of the mysterious garments in process of con- 
fection. Close to the busy bevy grouped around the basket sits 4 
sister of some conventual order, with a great silver cross hanging 
round her neck, and active fingers engaged in either knitting 
crochet. From her peaceful look the sister would seem to be one 
of those especial favourites of the maire du palais, the regular 
patients who come every week on a certain day to have their throats 
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‘ated with that famous stimulating solution which works wonders 
painte oe 
on a relaxed organ. Male patients hardly justify their appellation ; 
or all but those accustomed to affections of the throat display the 
qmistakable signs of masculine irritability. They cannot complain 
afstale news, these fretful ones, for the day’s newspapers are spread. 
before them. ‘To keep up the doctoral prerogative, however, there 
are on the central table lumbering volumes of bygone and bound-up 
illastrated journals—apparently provided on the hypothesis that the 
mind enfecbled by sickness cannot grapple with letterpress, but must 
betickled with pictures. ‘ Why,’ mutters that thunderbolt of eccle- 
siastical eloquence, Dr. Melchizedeck Swaddler, ‘ why should there 
be nothing to read in a physician’s room? Even Gibbon or Rénan 
would be better than nothing.’ 
It must not be supposed that Swaddler, whose throat is relaxed 
by his efforts in the pulpit, is altogether disinterested in making 
thisremark. Swaddler—sly clerical dog—has a volume in the press, 
fat and round like the author,—a volume of sermons which he has 
been weak enough to produce, and which he hopes to meet in every 
friendly house. It is quite certain that he will do nothing of the 
kind; for although Swaddler is a powerfal man in the pulpit, he does 
not, as Americans put it, ‘amount to much on paper.’ His fine 
presence and voice, carefully nursed by Dr. Macquinsy, carry him 
along en chaire; but when his sermons are divested of these and 
other aids, they only make readers wonder how they could have lis- 
tened to such very weak and halting arguments and illustrations 
worn down to the bone of commonplace. Swaddler is going to 
preach in Westminster Abbey next Sunday, and is as nervous as a 
Woman, an author, or an actor about the effect he is going to pro- 
duce. His throat has been a little queer lately, and will require a 
touch of Macquinsy’s brush before it will pour out that full volume 
of sound which overpowers the senses of his feminine admirers. 
Next to Swaddler is a well-known speculator in newspaper property, 
owning what he calls ‘a bit’ of several prosperous journals. He is 
hearly speechless ; but why it is not so easy to understand. ‘ Per- 
haps,’ as a small and husky scribe hints, ‘it is either le sang de 
“ton (i.e. of his contributors) qui Vétouffe, or that his throat, 
lke that of Falstaff, has become ‘ hoarse with holloa-ing and singing 
ofanthems.”’ The scribe himself is obviously not very ill; he is 
only overworked, or thinks he is, and is as little likely to die of 
“nsimption or of softening of the brain as of a conical bullet. 
“a midday the early birds who have enjoyed a protracted 
en mplation of Mrs. Macquinsy’s portrait—by poor George Chap- 
a gone over to the majority—have either seen the doctor or 
oa en promoted to the superior waiting-rooms, in which one 
Y waits very long. The places of the sewing Dorcases, the 
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knitting women, and the fidgety men have been filled up by far 
better-known, better-looking, and more interesting personages, whose 
presence here awakes some misgivings as to the long-looked-for 
‘first night’ due the day after to-morrow. There has been no little 
diplomacy employed during the past fortnight to secure seats in the 
Coliseum Theatre. Everybody who is anybody is excited to know 
whether the gifted actress who will sustain the principal female 
character will equal or surpass the standard set up some years ago 
by the artist whom the Queen delighteth to honour; and here the 
former lady is, in an artistic costume of peacock-blue, looking bright 
and ‘ beautiful exceedingly.’ But what can be the matter with her? 
As she came into the room, holding at arm’s length one of her pretty 
children, she brought sunlight into the gray assemblage ; but why, 
O why, is she here? Has the delicious sympathetic voice—all the 
more touching from what captious critics call its huskiness—broken 
down? This is a horrible thought, quickly to be dispelled. There 
is to the listener nothing whatever the matter. But the artist has 
misgivings. She knows her work, and the effect of the nervousness 
inseparable from first nights. Should the softly murmuring tones 
become inaudible! Should the dashing bit of comedy miss fire 
because the laugh rings out askew! ‘This is the constant terror 
which attends a sensitive larynx, and the reine de comédie is trem- 
bling lest her delicate organ should fail on the first night we all are 
looking for. That a woman of keen artistic sympathy should suffer 
from this peculiar kind of stage-fright, and wish her throat to be 
passed by the doctor before an important representation, is not, per- 
haps, to be wondered at; but it is droll to see the veteran male actor 
also look in to get a clean bill of health. Others would think his 
throat of brass and his lungs of leather; but he has his own 
doubts, and dreads an attack of hoarseness, and consequent un- 
certainty of intonation. Even the low comedian comes to have his 
throat examined. One might imagine oneself in the greenroom of 
the Coliseum Theatre itself. 

If it were not for the constant influx of patients, either ‘new 
chums’ or ‘regulars,’ the waiting-room of Dr. Macquinsy would be 
rapidly thinned of occupants. From ten to two a perpetual stream 
is pouring in, and the activity and intelligence of the maire du palas 
are taxed to avery high degree. Perhaps even his faculty of organ 
sation would prove inadequate to the pressure put upon it 1 his 
master were a roi fainéant. As it happens, Dr. Macquinsy 
nothing if not anti-Merovingian. His hair is nearly as short as his 
sentences, and his method is still more curt. The patient, how- 
ever, is never made to feel this; for Dr. Macquinsy has @ duplex 
consulting-room, two separate apartments communicating with 
each other by a passage. Out of this double chamber the hard- 
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working physician does not move, and it is the function of the maire 
du palais to keep both apartments filled. Each is fitted with the 
apparatus that Dr. Macquinsy has made celebrated, and each is 
famished with equal elegance. The advantage of the duplex con- 
sulting-room is easily understood. The difficulty of a physician 
with a patient is in the getting rid of him. There is about all 
invalid, and many healthy, persons a predisposition to ‘ dwell,’ as a 
cross-country kind of person would put it. Patients ride at the 
interview with their doctor, if not altogether pluckily, yet with 
sufficient nerve to carry them through ; but when all is done they 
develop a tendency to ‘talk the matter over,’ that would seriously 
curtail a doctor’s working power if he permitted it to be fully exer- 
cised. As good horses run in all forms, so have good physicians 
rarious methods. Some like a short biography adorned with minute 
particulars of daily life. Others, like Dr. Macquinsy, prefer the 
surgical method, and judge for themselves. There is but little 
doubt that when an organ can be accurately inspected, there is no 
use in talking about it. Dr. Macquinsy thinks there is none, and 
as soon as he has done with examining one patient’s throat, he 
leaves him and walks through the passage into the twin consulting- 
room, and goes to work with another. This method cuts short all 
lengthy leave-takings. The doctor, instead of being obliged to 
listen to his patient till the latter feels impelled to go about his 
business, bids him good-bye and drives on with his morning’s work. 
All this swiftness would of course be impossible without the 
laryngoscope, a delicate arrangement of mirrors which enables 
the doctor to see as far down a patient’s throat as he cares 
to look. Much of the success of the laryngoscope depends on 
careful arrangement and skilful manipulation. As one enters the 
room, the lamp and chair are seen to be ready. In an instant the 
doctor adjusts over his brow a mirror which gives him the appear- 
ance ofa Cylops. In another instant one’s head is thrown back, 
the tongue is gently held down by the aid of the smaller mirror, and 
the Cyclops-like operator has a clear and distinct view of the interior 
ofthe throat. Seeing precisely the spot affected, it is not very 
difficult for him to apply a brush dipped in a solution of iron and 
other metallic salts to the tainted or weakened patch of larynx or 
trachea. It is an operation of incredible swiftness and certainty, 
and depends much more on the operator than on the instrument. 
In ‘a ’prentice han’? the patient would be tickled and irritated by 
the laryngoscope to such an extent as to make any further work 
—— but in the grip of Dr. Macquinsy, he is looked on by 
aa and his ticklish throat is brushed over before he knows 
- re he is, There are patients, of course, whose garrulity is not 
‘come by a swift operation of the kind described. They are 
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ready, and only too willing, to describe the symptoms they have 
experienced at murderous length. It is said that Dr. Macquingy 
once encountered a terrible sufferer from this kind of unlocked-jaw, 
He was courteous, if brief, in his replies, until the thought that fort 
patients were waiting for him proved too much for his patienee, 
Thence he, it is averred, hit on a notable stratagem. Once more 
he passed his brush over the patient’s throat, and then told him 
that on no account must he speak for an hour. The patient 
listened, quelled, but not vanquished. He actually slunk into the 
waiting-room, remained there for a full hour, and then insisted op 
talking the matter over; but Dr. Macquinsy was equal to the occa. 
sion. In the twinkling of an cye he donned his Cyclops mask, 
seized his patient, brushed his throat once more, and dismissed him 
with an injunction not to speak before nightfall on pain of hideous 
disaster. 

What is most odd in Dr. Macquinsy is that he does not appear 
to beinahurry. Pale, quiet, and polite, he has none of the friendly 
jovial brusquerie with which some famous doctors send their patients 
away—if not exactly empty, yet unsatisfied. It is, of course, im- 
possible to listen to the ridiculous trash talked by sick persons and 
those who imagine themselves to be sick; and doctors, like other 
people, must get through their work. The art of dismissal is there- 
fore an important part of the art medical. Dr. Macquinsy’s method 
is his own, and has the great advantage of being incomparably swift 
without bustle. This rapid pace, however, must be understood as 
only applying to sufferers from ordinary diseases of the windpipe 
and voicebox, every detail of which is perfectly known to the physi- 
cian; for when serious surgical cases come before him, no operator 
is more prodigal of time and pains than Dr. Macquinsy. A scientific 
surgeon of high rank, he is justly celebrated for his skill in difficult 
and critical operations. For seven years past he has been striving 
to reveal his experience in a Manual of the Diseases of the Throat 
and Nose, written and rewritten over and over again, and the first 
volume of which is just now ready. The appearance of this long- 
expected work is likely to create excitement beyond the limits of 
this country; for Dr. Macqninsy has an ample continental reputa- 
tion. Having studied in Paris and Vienna, he has made himself 
an excellent linguist, and is as popular among foreigners as among 
his English patients and friends. Of late he has added another 
department to his scheme of usefulness. Actresses who came to 
have their throats inspected complained bitterly of their slender 
proportions, and begged that, if there were really anything genume 
in medical science, they might be made round and graceful. The 
great throat-doctor thought nothing was easier, and at once put 
his patients upon a diet which has succeeded beyond all expecta 
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ions. In fact, in one case he fears he has succeeded not wisely, 
but too well, and that a sometime sylph is lost for ever in grow- 
n¢ adipose tissue. Be this as it may, the renown of the cure 
referred to has spread widely, and ladies suffering from too great 
‘symmetry of bone’ come from far and near to consult the magician 
xho can add a stone to their weight in an incredibly short space of 
time. Dr. Macquinsy’s list of patients is therefore swelled by all 
secessionists from the camp of Mr. Burne-Jones to that of the 
President of the Royal Academy and of Messrs. Millais and Sant. 


SONNETS ON COLOURS. 
YELLOW. 


Pate at the first, as fire newly fanned, 
Then floods of glory, o’er the harvest field 
Waiting the reaper’s scythe, to dying yield 
The storehouse-burden of the summer’s hand ; 
Or where bright waves curl o’er the glinting sand, 
Or sunset sparkling on a warrior’s shield 
Of beaten gold, or Spring’s first child revealed 
In shaded corners in the waking land ; 
And then still more than which can all things buy, 
Save love and health and children’s baby smile, 
Or warm bright days to bless our English peace, 
Or get the ring that oft doth vainly try 
To clasp and hold, if but a little while, 
The hand I fain would keep till life doth cease. 
J. E. P. 

































LOAN-OFFICE SWINDLES. 
A Phase of Modern Crime. 





Tae Ishmaelites of our complicated modern society are continually 
devising new methods of preying upon their fellows. Their schemes 
which are very various, are many of them so highly ingenious that 
they long, if not entirely, evade detection. The dastardly and devilish 
system which the French call chantage is practised probably far oftener 
than any but the victims suppose. There are in our midst many 
unscrupulous scoundrels who, possessing damaging information of 
various kinds, drive a fine trade by levying blackmail under threats 
of exposure. It was not until grasping cupidity led her to fly at 
too high game that justice overtook the charlatan who promised to 
restore the roses to faded females and make them beautiful for ever, 
But no nefarious trade has prospered more, or enjoyed a longer im- 
munity, than that of the fraudulent loan-mongers. The mancuvre 
was one well calculated to succeed. It was devised by clever 
rogues, well versed in the foibles of human nature, and singularly 
keen in turning its weaknesses to their own profit and advantage. 
Shortness of cash is a chronic complaint with a large section of 
society. The number of the thriftless does not diminish with the 
increased diffusion of wealth. There are still crowds of soft-fibred 
fools who neglect their affairs, who suffer themselves to be gulled 
in business or robbed in private life, from whom money flows always 
like water, who can never even approximate to making both ends 
meet. To them an offer to lend money is like the straw which 
buoys up the hope of a drowning man. How wide are the opera- 
tions of the better stamp of money-lenders, who, rooks and harpies 
though they be, do actually hand over certain sums at usurious 
rates, the world has by this time a fairly accurate idea. It is pro- 
bably less well informed concerning those who only pretend to lend, 
and whose business is a barefaced swindle from beginning to end. 
These rogues have not a single sixpence of capital, and they never 
part with a penny. Yet some of them, by their native astuteness, 
often single-handed, and without the smallest outlay, have amassed 
considerable sums. As an instance, the case may be quoted of one 
daring professor of this flagitious trade who cleared some six thou- 
sand pounds in a single year. 

The inventor and originator of the loan-office swindle was 4 
broken-down attorney, who shall be called Cook. Cook was ® 
pettifogger who, never very respectable, had fallen gradually from 
bad to worse. After long haunting the purlieus of police-courts 
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and low public-houses, now the adviser, now the companion, of evil- 
joers, he had found at length that not even the most disreputable 
dients or the shadiest cases were to be had, and starvation stared 
him in the face. Driven thus by that necessity which is the 
mother of invention, he struck out the brilliant notion of offering to 
lend others what undoubtedly he did not himself possess. His 
establishment, an office in a back street in the Borough, was 
modest; his proposed plan of procedure simple in the extreme. 
His only assistant was a certain Bodger, who had been a solicitor’s 
derk, and who was not much behind his principal in astuteness and 
practical knowledge. A slave, with the gift of fluent ornate com- 
position and a skilled penman, took charge of the correspondence of 
the bureau, and completed the money-lender’s staff. Cook opened 
business by advertising largely all over the country. There is an 
interesting and useful work of reference, which gives the names and 
addresses of all the journals published in the kingdom. From this 
Cook selected the most suitable for his purpose, giving the prefer- 
ence generally to newspapers in the large towns and manufacturing 
centres at a distance from London. The advertisement was couched 
always in excellent English, and offered the most liberal terms. 
Such is the natural gullibility of mankind, especially of impecunious 
mankind, that it will swallow any pill sufficiently well gilded and 
disguised. Cook’s offers were of the most sugary and enticing de- 
scription. With him money was to be had almost for the asking. 
The most impenetrable secrecy was guaranteed. No interest beyond 
the merest trifle, such as the State gives, was to be charged. No 
security was required except that of the borrower’s note of hand ; any 
one, on written application, might obtain, within twenty-four hours, a 
loan of any sum from 100/. to 25,0001. All these tempting baits 
were headed by the words, ‘ Money, money, money!’ in large capitals, 
which at once attracted attention. Cook never had to wait long for 
victims. One or two applications came in generally by return of 
post, and more quickly followed. As each application was accom- 
panied by an inquiry-fee of two onineas, Mr. Cook was at once 
recouped pretty liberally for his trouble. A commonplace swindler 
might have been satisfied to pocket his ‘swag’ and disappear. 
Cook felt that this would be killing the goose with the golden eggs ; 
and it would have, moreover, at once secured for him the attentions 
of the police, as engaged in an unmistakable fraud. His was a 
real address, and he desired to pursue his operations openly and 
above board so long as he could, trusting to fleece his clients without 
—— bringing himself within the grip of the law. As soon, there- 
Z le he had received a sufficient number of applications, all of 
os —o the same neighbourhood, and usually from eighteen to 
nty, he despatched his agent to make the necessary inquiries 
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upon the spot. Sometimes he went himself, sometimes Bodger 
was employed ; latterly he was served, and most effectively, by his 
own son, who curiously enough developed a natural genius for hig 
father’s profession. 

Strange to say, the inquiries, when once set on foot, were never 
quite satisfactory. Difficulties cropped up from the first. The agent 
personally interviewed the client, and catechised him severely. Had 
the applicant ever sought to borrow money previously? Was he 
prepared to make a declaration before a magistrate that he had not? 
Could he obtain a couple of sureties, respectable persons, men of 
substance in the town, who would guarantee his bond-/ides ? Sharp- 
witted rogues like old Bodger and young Cook, as the cross-examina- 
tion proceeded, easily found openings for expressing dissatisfaction 
and mistrust ; and the result of the inquiry was always to leave the 
would-be borrower in an uncomfortable state of doubt whether the 
money would be forthcoming or not. Often enough, too, the agent 
ferreted out that the client was peculiarly situated. He was an 
employé or subordinate, perhaps, who would get into trouble with 
his masters if his necessities were made known; or a struggling 
tradesman, whose creditors would settle down on him if it crept out 
that he was borrowing money; and these damaging facts were trea- 
sured up by Cook & Co., to be used again later on if required. The 
so-called inquiry completed, the second stage in the swindle was 
reached. A letter was despatched to the borrower, informing him 
that the advance he sought would be made in due course; but 
that Cook & Co., in view of the somewhat peculiar circumstances of 
the case, were compelled to ask for a policy of life assurance as 
collateral security. Cook & Co., from the first, it must be men- 
tioned here, were in intimate relations with one or more life-assur- 
ance offices of a not too reputable type. Some of these have 
since come to well-merited grief, and their directors and officers 
expiated their sins in various terms of imprisonment. But while 
the sun shone they made their hay, and Cook & Co. as often as 
not contributed to and shared in their harvests. One of these 
offices was named to the client as that in which he must insure. 
It was pointed out to him that the policy, after the first outlay, 
would be of considerable benefit to himself and to his family, inas- 
much as when the loan was refunded the policy would be given Up 
to him. No difficulties occurred in carrying out the assurance. 
The medical examination was always highly satisfactory; the pro 
posal to insure was invariably accepted. One condition was made, 
namely, that the premium should be paid in advance. If the loan 
was for 500I., the life assurance would be for double that amount, 
and the premium would probably be not less than forty oF fifty 
pounds. This ‘swag’ was the last instalment received. When the 
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asia? had been divided between Cook and the assurance office, the 
milch-cow was drained dry. The swindle was completed. The 
worrower was civilly but explicitly informed that fresh unforeseen 
ifficulties had arisen. The absence of security, the character of 
the references, the exact condition of the borrower, all or any of 
these were expatiated upon. If the client showed his teeth and 
threatened proceedings, he was threatened in turn, and was plainly 
warned that various facts concerning him, which had come to the 
knowledge of Cook & Co., would be made public. If the client 
still resented the robbery, Cook & Co. dared him to do bis worst. 
They had acted with perfect good faith throughout; they knew the 
lay, and were guided by it; every step would bear the closest in- 
vestigation. As to the life assurance, there it was still, provided 
he went on paying; and the borrower ought to be much obliged to 
them for encouraging him to make proper provision for his family. 
These arguments generally prevailed; the unfortunate victim ac- 
cepted his loss, and Cook & Co. pocketed their plunder. For many 
years this rascally firm continued to flourish. But the pitcher goes 
once too often to the well, and in course of time every member of 
it succumbed to the active pursuit of the police, and were tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to various terms. 

Cook & Co. stood at the head of the profession. But there are 
other loan swindlers who, although in a smaller way of business, 
have also driven a roaring trade. These, unlike Cook, had no settled 
and acknowledged habitation. They dated their advertisements, 
which, however, were just as widely circulated as Cook’s, from some 
small newsvendor’s or other trader’s shop, having previously arranged 
with the proprietor that he should take in their letters. Numbers 
of these shops are thus converted into unauthorised and unofficial 
postes restantes, and it is not easy to exaggerate the mischief they 
do, They serve continually to facilitate intrigue: it is through 
them that frail wife or foolish virgin seeks to carry on clandestine 
correspondence with the gay Lotharios of the town; they are largely 
made use of also by swindlers and depredators engaged in every 
description of dishonesty and crime. It is, indeed, becoming a 
question whether the Postmaster-General should not interfere, at 
least to the extent of forbidding letter-carriers to leave letters 
‘* such places unless satisfied that the persons addressed are 
ra or actually reside there. The facilities the system of a 
ee and constantly shifting address affords to the fraudulent 
: seam are obvious. It enables him, in the first place, to escape 
ie : lon, not only when suspicion is aroused, but at the outset 
aa pr. his game. It is a rule with these wily rogues 
ins - for letters direct or alone. Two approach the shop very 

usly together. Both are on the look-out for a ‘bonnet,’ or 
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policeman in disguise, or any other trap. If the ground seems 
clear, one enters and inquires for letters. This is seldom the prin- 
cipal, unless new in the business or quite unsuspecting. He has 
his reasons for keeping dark, and he can generally command the 
services of a cat’s-paw in the shape of a creature or dupe. The 
letters secured, they are conveyed to a safe place, generally the chief 
swindler’s own private residence, and there examined carefully and 
at leisure. The operator’s first business is to select the most pro. 
mising among the applications he receives. These, as with Cook 
& Co., are always numerous enough. ‘The same or more attractive 
baits have been employed. Again, no other security beyond a note 
of hand will be required ; the interest is to be merely nominal ; there 
are to be no law expenses whatever, and no inquiry-fees will be 
charged. Choice made, a first letter, written in a running com. 
mercial hand and fluently worded, is addressed to the client. The 
following may be taken as a specimen : 
‘ Friend-in-Need Loan Offices, 
No. 292 Dorcas-lane, E.C, 
Simp.te Durra, Esq. os 

Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your favour of yesterday's date, applying 
for a loan of 100/., which I shall be happy to consider with all convenient 
! despatch. As the result ofa long-tried and, I am pleased to think, thoroughly 
satisfactory system, I am in a position to dispense with references in your 
case; but as it is obviously essential that I should be satisfied of your bond- 
fides, I have telegraphed to my agent, who resides at (some town within easy 
reach of Mr. Duffa’s home), and have desired him to make privately all 
necessary inquiries. ‘To recoup his expenses I shall be obliged by your at 
once transmitting me the sum of 7s. 6d. in stamps, which, when the loan has 
been satisfactorily arranged, shall be repaid you in full, less one shilling, the 
cost of telegram. It will also expedite matters, as tending to convince me 
that you are not an habitual borrower, if you will inform me by return of 


post whether you have previously obtained moneys from any loan-office, and 
if so, which, and to what amounts. 





I remain, faithfully yours.’ 


In all bond-fide cases an immediate reply enclosing the stamps 
is almost invariably sent, and the swindler knows that he has hooked 
his fish. He has made no inquiries, of course: that would be mere 
waste of money. But within a few days a second letter is addressed 
to the borrower, not exactly of an evasive character, but hinting a 
small, although not insurmountable, difficulties. A third, and per- 
haps a fourth, follow, couched in friendlier terms, and then comes 
the formal acceptance of the application : 


*‘Simp.E Durr, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—It is with unfeigned satisfaction that I beg leave to inform yu 
that the result of my inquiries in your case has been everything that couid be 
wished. I shall be pleased, therefore, to make you the advance of 1004. . 
requested by you, upon the terms hereinafter set forth. The only security 
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require is your simple note of hand, and I enclose herewith a copy of the form 
- which I wish you should sign. This, you will understand, is 
on the formal and legal document, but merely a draft of agreement between 
Se adves Will you, if satisfied, be good enough to initial it and return it 
without unnecessary delay? On receipt thereof my agent from will be 
instructed to call on you and hand over the cash in Bank of England notes, 
and I will then send the proper document to you to sign. I may add that my 
rate of interest is 7 per cent per annum, paid half-yearly in advance; and I 
shall be obliged by your transmitting me the sum of 31. 3s. 6d., the full 
amount, deducting inquiry-fee (less cost of telegram). 





I am, &e.’ 


In nine cases out of ten this simple and seemingly confiding 
efusion wins upon the borrower, and he gladly forwards the in- 
terest at once. Has not the generous lender promised to part with 
the hundred pounds even before the promissory note is signed ? 
A day or two elapses, but no agent appears with the Bank of Eng- 
land notes. Ifthe client commences to be uneasy he is presently 
reassured. Another letter comes now from the loan-office, to the 
effect that the lender’s lawyers have pointed out a flaw in the agree- 
ment. ‘It appears,’ so runs the missive, ‘that it is absolutely 
essential for legality that the note of hand should be signed in my 
presence. I propose, therefore, to go down to—-— for this pur- 
pose myself, by the first opportunity, on receiving from you the sum 
of 21. 2s. to cover all necessary expenses.’ This is the last move, 
but it does not invariably succeed. Sometimes, however, the 
victim parts with the cash, and hears nothing more of the loan. 
More often he declines to throw good money after bad. In both 
cases he comes sooner or later to the police, and seeks to obtain 
protection and redress from the law. 

But the task of following up and bringing the loan-office 
swindler to justice is by no means easy, and it reflects no little 
credit upon our metropolitan detectives that they have now ‘run in’ 
almost all the conspicuous professors of this particular branch of 
fraud. The great difficulty has been to obtain and establish suffi- 
cent proof. The police may be fully aware that a certain indivi- 
dual is carrying on the game, yet he continually eludes capture. 
Unless he is taken red-handed, with the damning documents in his 
possession, he cannot be consigned to durance vile. Agents and un- 
reePpers are employed to carry to and fro the pieces a conviction. 
aa os and constantly do, fall into the hands of the police ; proof 
— them is clear. They are convicted ; but the chief offenders 
‘ a = constant change of address for letters already described 
“ined . ing difficulty in the way of detection. Even if that 
mi nown, the rogue sends others for the letters, and eludes 

= lon himself. It becomes indispensable, then, to discover 

"0 secret lair. Inconceivable difficulties surround the obtaining 
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any clue to this. It is idle to follow the man. He ig far tog cute 
not to be conscious of pursuit, and his whole aim is to Jeaq the 
detective a dance, or throw him completely off the scent. Not 
long ago, however, a notorious evil-doer of this description wag 
very cleverly run in; but even when victory seemed certain 
for the police it was nearly wrested from their hands. The 
private address, after infinite pains and patience, had been found. 
a ‘trap,’ or artificial letter, had been despatched to the 
so-called loan-oflice, and on the morning it was to be delivered 
in the regular course of the post, a detective and two trusty 
assistants were stationed so as to command the three avenues of 
approach to the swindler’s house. He had gone out betimes to 
receive his letters, which a confederate, as usual, had fetched from 
the place of deposit and handed over. It was well on towards 
midday when he returned. He came home, not by the main 
thoroughfare, where, in a public-house, the chief officer, holding 
the warrant, was on the watch, but by the least frequented road, 
and the constable at this point failing to recognise him, let him 
pass. In another moment he would have entered his house and 
got clean away, when some one gave the policeman ‘the office,’ 
and he hastened up to secure his man. ‘ Where’s your warrant ?’ 
promptly asked the culprit. ‘ The sergeant has it,’ was the answer. 
‘Then you sha’n’t take me. Come another step nearer, and I'll 
brain you.’ Nothing daunted, the policeman advanced ; whereupon 
the other turned tail and ran for his life. The spot was on the 
outskirts of London; narrow lanes were mixed up with fields and 
dykes and dust-heaps, in among which the fugitive dodged, with 
the constable always at his heels. Once or twice the former, who 
was a large powerful man, turned at bay, daring his pursuer, who 
was no match for him, to come on. This the latter warily avoided, 
feeling that, if he came off second best in a fight, the whole game 
would be up. He sought help from the bystanders therefore ; but 
they only laughed at him, detecting at once with keen eyes ‘the 
copper’ in disguise. The chase might have lasted all day, for 
neither of the other detectives knew what was in progress, and 
stuck religiously to their posts of observation. But after an hour 
or two reinforcements came to the side of the law. Just as the 
two-o’clock relief of blue-coated policemen were marching to their 
beats a boy came up, and said there was a prize-fight in the fields 
hard by. Naturally a strong detachment went off at once to the 
spot, saw for themselves the couple who had been so long engaged 
in flight and pursuit, and took both into custody. After that 
of course it was all plain sailing. The disguised policeman made 
himself known, the detective-sergeant was summoned with the 
warrant, and the swindler was laid by the heels in gaol. 
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TWO GRAVES AT HIGHGATE CEMETERY. 


By FrRepEricK Locker. 





Last winter, for the first and only time in my life, and on a mourn- 
ful occasion too, I found myself in Highgate Cemetery. Iwas alone; 
and, for lack of better occupation, I fell to talk with the custodian 
of the ground. He was a civil fellow, and spoke with pardonable 
complacency of several distinguished people who had been buried 
within its precincts. Amongst- others, of that good and illustrious 
man, Michael Faraday, the blacksmith’s son, the bookbinder’s ap- 
prentice, the humble-minded seeker after truth, the greatest expe- 
rimentalist the world has yet seen. ‘And then,’ said he, ‘we have 
another that used to be pretty much talked about. You've heard, I 
suppose, of Tom Sayers, the fighting-man?’ This interested me ; 
Thad heard of that hero, and before I left the ground I found my 
way to Tom’s last resting-place. It was not difficult to identify ; 
for, although the inscription was effaced by time and weather, and 
the imagery was fast mouldering away, the grave was recognisable 
by a rather coarsely-chiselled bas-relief, which claimed to be the 
portrait of Tom himself, and by the sculptured effigy of his favourite 
mastiff, Lion. 
I should have liked, then and there, to have sent for a monu- 
— sculptor and had the inscription recut, but the guardian 
old me this was not possible. Litigation, as regarded possession 


of the grave, was in progress, and as long as that went on the 
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stones could not be interfered with. In fact, a battle-royal was at 
that very moment raging over Tom’s remains. 

I have no idea what kind of being Tom Sayers may have been 
in private and familiar life; but the sight of those weather-worn 
effigies carried my thoughts back to a memorable spring morning 
some twenty years ago, and to a Hampshire meadow near a 
stream not half a mile from the Farnborough railway-station. 

In imagination I am again at the London Bridge terminus: the 
hour is about four in the morning. There is a motley crowd, 
huge gathering. There are pugilists and poets, statesmen and 
publicans, dandies, men of letters, and even divines, elbowing each 
other in the semi-darkness. 

We have taken our seats. There is a considerable delay, but 
at last a bell rings, then there is a snort, and then the monster 
train glides slowly out of the dimly-lighted shed. Once beyond 
the station we quicken up, and away we tear over the roofs of 
houses, through market-gardens, and then out into the open coun- 
try, and then we somehow find ourselves in a green meadow. 

For several months I had been confined to London pavement, 
and I well remember the strange delightfulness of the fresh grass 
cool beneath my feet, and the gracious April air as it played upon 
my face. Yes, we are in a sunny meadow, and a lark is soaring 
and singing far above our heads, rejoicing in his glorious privacy 
of light ; and, somehow, there is the veteran Tom Oliver, super- 
intending the erection of a twenty-four-foot ring. 

Sayers was the first to make his appearance in the ring; and 
when Heenan threw his hat inside the ropes, and followed it and 
stripped, there was a murmur of admiration. He was at once 
recognised as the most magnificent athlete that had ever been seen 
in such a place. He was five inches taller than Sayers, some two 
or three stone heavier, and—no small matter—he was eight years 
younger; while his length of reach was remarkable for even so tall 
a man. 

Then, I shall never forget the look of perfect self-possession and 
calm courage with which Sayers faced, and gazed up and smiled at, 
his formidable antagonist. He had never set eyes on him before. 
Having lost the toss, he was obliged to accept the lower ground, 
and he had the glare of the morning sun full in his eyes; but there 
he stood, in his well-known and faultless attitude, tapping the 
ground lightly with his left foot, his arms well down, his head thrown 
back, and ready for a shoot or a jump, a smile of confidence on bis 
open but not entirely classical countenance. 

Still, and no wonder, there was a pretty general opinion among 
outsiders, expressed in the flowery vernacular of the Fancy, that the 
match was a horse to a hen—for how was Sayers to get at him ?— 
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indeed, ‘ that Heenan would knock Sayers into a cocked-hat in ten 
minutes.’ I confess that I could not but feel the force of this 
opinion, and that the observation was an apposite one—I think it 
was made by Bob Brettle—‘ Well, Tom may beat him, but I'll be 
damned if he can eat him !’ 

I am not going to describe the battle; at least I will spare you 
that. It began about half-past seven, and ended soon after ten. I 
say I will not describe it; has it not been already described in the 
racy columns of our revered old chronicler, Bell’s Life? Have not 
we had enough of the rib-benders and pile-drivers? I will say, 
however, that never in the annals of the Ring were courage, science, 
temper, judgment, and staying qualities displayed in such a marvel- 
lous measure as by Tom Sayers on this memorable day. At the 
beginning of the battle Heenan was both out-generalled and out- 
fought; but as early as, I believe, the fourth round, Sayers had his 
right arm completely disabled, and from that time he defended him- 
self and attacked his gigantic adversary with only his left. The 
battle ended by the umpire declaring it a draw. 

Volenti non fit ynjuria, and a boxing-match proves to the utter- 
most the stuff of which a man is made. There was something in 
this great battle which appealed to a very universal sympathy. It 
was electric; it affected all classes ; and why should it not continue 
to interest us ?—though God forbid that the prize-ring should ever 
be revived in all its hideous barbarity and loathsome degradation. 

So long as manly sentiments and English pluck are valued, so 
long shall the name of Thomas Sayers be held in honour. 

Dear reader, one of these days make a pilgrimage to Highgate, 
climb its steep ascent, and enter the rueful-looking, the lonely 
burial-ground. The custodian will be pleased to see you; he will 
greet you as he did me, and will pilot you to the green resting- 
place of Michael Faraday, of whom a distinguished man of science 
well said, ‘He was too good a man for me to estimate him; and 
he was too great a philosopher for me to understand him thoroughly.’ 
Michael Faraday had the true spirit of a philosopher and a Christian. 
He was, indeed, one of England’s worthiest sons; so it will do you 
no harm to muse awhile beside his grave. 

Then if, by chance, you should come upon another grave—a 
monument of mouldering stones (it will not be far to seek, and you 
will surely recognise it)—you may at once pass on, you need not 
Stay, but at least have a kindly thought for the brave Englishman 
Who lies buried there. 
ae grass on T'om’s grave is also very green, and, trust me, 
: wil be as like to see the lark soaring, and to hear him rejoic- 

"8 at heaven’s gate, from the one grave as from the other. 
Alas, poor Tom! Like most of his class, he died a compara- 
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tively young man. I met him on Hampstead Heath shortly after 
the battle ; it was not very long before his death. He was walk 
alone, where John Keats had once liked to walk in 
‘a melodious plot 

Of beechen green, and shadows numberlegs.’ 
We saluted as we passed; and I had the honour of grasping hig 
hand—that terrible fist, which had so often administered his fayoyy. 
ite blow, the auctioneer. 

Heenan (an American) died much about the same time ag 
Sayers. There is a spice of romance in the story of the gallant 
and generous Benicia Boy. He was the husband of Ada Menken, 
the handsome actress—the Infelicia whose love-poems Mr. Dickens 
introduced to the reading public in 1868. : 

I remember seeing Ada at Astley’s Amphitheatre, in Mazeppa; 
and, from what I have heard, I am inclined to think that, like some 


other splendid women, she may have been a handful as well as an 
armful. 


ing 
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‘I wit return,’ the swallow said, 
‘To my old nest once more ; 
My home beneath the spreading eaves 
Of yon gray cottage, framed in leaves, 
Awaits me as of yore.’ 
She sped across the scented land 
One blue and breezy day ; 
But where the house was wont to stand 
A heap of ruins lay. 


‘T will return,’ the rover said, 
‘To my old love once more ; 
So true she is, that well I know 
The heart that held me long ago 
Awaits me as of yore.’ 
He came, when south winds sighing pass 
O’er fields of cowslip gold ; 
But underneath the trembling grass 
Her heart lay still and cold. 
SARAH DOUDNEY- 








